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TO INTEREST, 


To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


Dunville’s 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
TES, 


= Mild in operation and free from injurious > 
INDIGESTION 
SICK: 


1 Vay: HEADACHE 
on A BILIGUSNESS 
cenTte DEBILITY 

APERIENT. STOMACH AND 


TONIC. : 
bottles, 1/24, 9/0 &22/- each, , By all ral Medionl Vendors ied the worta. LIVER 
Vrepared by NORTON'S, LIMITED, 2, ITAL SQUARE, NDON, E. COM PLAINTS. 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


TRENCH’S REMEDY. 


\IMMEDIATE RELIEF. PERMANENT GURE. 


What some Independent Whtnensca say: 


i} The Marcutonrss or Asagesry: ‘The young woman hawhad no a) td's fit since 
she in your medicine, is looking wouderfully bright and rosy, and quite a different girl.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Somerset Warv: ‘‘ The young girl since finishing your course has had no 


return whatever of the complaint.”’ 
Rev. Inc1is GQ. Moyxtox, Coven Vicarage, Wolverhampton: “ Your patient has had no 


attack since he began your medicine." 
7. Tupor Rocers, Seacombe, Liverpool: ‘‘ The resulta bave been most satisfactory 


The Rev. E. PEacock, Vicar of Nether-Exe, Devon: ‘I have the greatest sel * 


your Remedies, as secing is belicviny.”’ 
Rev. J. Bouton, Winsford, Cheshire: ‘* I have seen wonderful results."’ 


Write for Consultation Form, Testimonials, &c., &c., to the 


Manager, Remedy Depot, 33, Sth. Frederick St., Dublin. 
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~GALLAHER’S 
TWO- FLAKES 
TOBACCO. 


THE KING OF PIPE TOBACCOS. 


‘Ming to the numerous innitations of this excellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to see that they buy it in 
our 1, 2, and 40z. decorated Tins, secured by Patent at Reed. SOLD EBVERYWHE: BEE. 
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The ‘Queen’ of Toilet Preparations 


FOR ALL SEASONS. iT HAS NO EQUAL 


FOR KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT 


SMOOTH AND WHITE 
during the Coldest weather. Bemoves and 
ae all REDNESS, Roveawzss, 
HAPS, IRRITATION, 


A CLEAR & HEALTHY COMPLEXION. 


Mh ccetter la 
t from 


lycerine 53 


ALKALIES 
USED. 


cocoa 


Cocoa is more than a mere stimulant and refreshing drink, it is also 
ious food, and one of the most otis age of nature— 

g and invigorating the system ee bly more than any other 
:: Fhe -Lanoet refers to as “the standard of highest 
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PROCLAMATION 1896. The “Super- Bminent” Pioneer Reduction Sale, 


By Messrs. F. HODGSON & SON, the Well-known Carpet Manufacturers of the City of Leeds. 
wre TRE LNPLUENTIAL READERS OP Pearson's W eekly a MAY NOT APPEAR AUAIN. 
TAKE EPFECT ON SIGHT OF THI VERTISEMENT. 


100, 000 ALARM ’’ CARPETS : 


EBXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION: Genuine Bargains. 


intte Offer is a Special Cestrests made with the pa of PEARSON'S siecle only. We will forward 
from the poms to to f am: t, a GENUINE Woven, 


Guaranteed 


= TOUR NE Yes Two Diflerent 
Pattern Hearthrugs or 
Carpeta for the Price of One! (Copyrizht 
Whereas, in launching forth our new Pron Eons) Rony PRU- 
DENTIAL” CARPETS and HRARTBRUG to state 
shor’ will have a Rich Torkish and Pe! mala Devlin on one sida, 
on the reverse the elegant and « designs of Wilton 
make. The advantage thus gained |4 pial: as they can be 
utilised in various rooms at one cost. 
economy. 


This i4.a Valuabie step in 
PRODIGIOUS SALE of the “PRUDENTIAL” 


IN THR Bion @ourgT OF JURTICE SaaS Division). 
u 


ay of July, 
v. Jatios® tt, , granted an interim injunc. 


» of Hackney Wick, from 
Hodgton’s Trade Mark “Kclipse,” 


EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. 


‘goupee’ GARPETS : 


Pd 
— 


‘ ECLIPSE’ 


GENUINE BARGAINS. ( 
jus borage sl ae Offer in a Special Sale Price 
Contract, made with readers \ 
of Pearson's Weekly only. We will 4 
forward direct froi mm. the looms Reversible, with a Sisoren pattern oe both sides, woven } 
to y address o1 throughout with rder to correspond ; richly 
amount. ‘A GENUINE WC wo eh blended in several ee to Let any furniture. Made in f 
“Bacw. EAMLESS, REVERSIBLE ZB 10 aizea = These carpets are the production uf much care, 1 
‘-ARPET, in our new (regd.) ACH. labour, forethought, and are made tn hardsome and = |. 
Waterlily and Persian designa. Suitable for Sitting-room or elaborate terns (which are protected Ly re.tstiaron), They J 
Bedroom, Ro wdered and Woven in Art Colours, large enough to combine sien blended cotoura of the Tutkis! 24 Pecsian 
cover any vic! room, as an advertisement for our oc a3, with ¢) jegant designs of the Wilton. These Rouds caynot be 
thus eaving any diddle ita. Remember these are Woven, Sietinguieted f from real Brussels when laid down, and cannot be 5 
and are made of * @imoat equal to Wool. Thousands of excelled in durability. 
these Carpets ana have tiresds been sold at almost double Reduced Sale Price. Reduced Sale Price 
above prices. An” ipse ’’ Rug sent with Carpet, 1s. extra. ee noes Back. by °. sty esi ‘ 
KILKEA CasTLe, Mao! Augus OY BEE ecesee t. by a 
bape Een Pit TEbRRa SED see OEE Ee Certs | Tift. by ‘te. 511. Ite bw Wate 0 128 
supplied by Messrs. hat Son—her tady+hip is much tt. by sit - 76 Sait. by 1a 146 v 
pleased with than”? S{t. by l4te 86 fart. by pd 32 fl 
Wd : 6 Jit, by dtr 
SEZEICIAL OF FER. . “ie 28 ele i pun pewnnt2 8 
oO a 8 en order! ng. P lease mention of Bed, mine itor 
‘Two Carpets Tyre o mags 8: Si-, or Pour (Carpete Sitting Room, and auy particular colour prete ere acd : 
pneqnalled i io the ne vale 0 rAavertiine, A3 a favour, Bate wit an, Maybole, NB. August 3nd, ist) Ly ns Hunter 
re these Carpets late writes: Will Mevars. F. Hy dIgeon & Son send hee another 
iar {oN ‘qua NEED. Do not miss this oppor. ‘Prudential ‘Carpet, autre ae before erin Wi andl ead dime t ’ 
tunity, It may not occur again sions, ft. by todft. Cheque incioxed,’ 


A Reversible Prudential Hearthrug (Regd). to H 
match above Carpets. sent for 16 extra. size 2yds, 
long and lyd. wide. Special Offer. Three Hearth- 
rugs for 4s, 3d., or Six for 8s., or Tw.lve for 15s. 6d., 
sterling value. 

All orders dispatched same day in rotation as they arrive by post. Cheques and P.O.'s  yable to 


F. HODGSON & SON, “*"sscserciss.”” WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


and Merchants, 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “ KCLIPSE, LEEDS.” TELEPHONE NO. 918 


WITH VENUS SOAP FOR YOUR HELPMATE YOU WILL SAVE RUBBING. 
HAVE CLOTHES WHITER, AND HOME BRIGHTEE. 


‘EARSON'S EKLY” 96. 
Op receiptuf this VREKLYS GARE. Jer COUPON, 3 29 we 
guarantee to send any ota above to your address in an 
partof the United Kingdom. (Signed) F. HODGSON & 80) 
Caah returned in full if not satisfied. 


SOAP DOES 
THE WORK- 


BOA YF Saves Hand Labour, Cleans Paint, Scrubs Floors, does any House- 
4 SPLENDID SOAP FOR THE BATH AND TOILET. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 
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THE WALLIS TABLE ORGAN! THE TUBEPHONE. Bee 


will increase your hetgtd 
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as a Solo Instrument, the ric ORLENTAL TOILET CO. 
pure, B:l-like tones entrance A (B @ Dept.), sf, Strand, _§g Presto 


who hear them. Anyone witheat acne 
ed | knowledge of Music can pla: 


5 leas 
t F who desire to ) play rom : 
ee of Mane” ** Chromatic’ is made. 
by 1 or 2} It fe and elegantly made, 
and no mechanism to get out of 

. repair. TO TOBACCONISTS 

1 é (COMMENCING). See 

"TWO OCTAYES - + 12/6 soe auras casas 

DITTO CHROMATIC - 24/- 


Free Delivered to any part of the United Kingdom, or through all 
respectable Music Dealers. sarsveries Co, 06 


- JOSEPH WALLIS & cM. at 133 & 135, Euston Rd., ¥.W. Leama mal stew 
(Telegrams—"* 


DDLESTICK, LONDON."’) . tion.) Mgr., H. Myers. 


Save 80 per cent. 


Se Oar earrew = anne , SEND TO-DAY 
RISING SUN Stove TR TRE LIMERICK IMI [AT IONS OF) 
: | CLOTHINGRACTORE 


for 4c free Set of 


va a. c D Ee * Ss 
SUITS. 

From 24s. 6d. 

IRISH TWEEDS 


Give: THB 


i 
; 
| 
1! 
ea GUINEA-COLD 
ti 


e, in ital np Alb Goods Carriage Paid. 


“faa = CIGARETTES © 
: Money Returned, 
i Bankers: 
born, 6 Bank of Ireland. 


} oT waiate i Gp LAE NE UG SORES 


ss as? 


9 = — UE LIMERICK CLOTHING FACTORY Ltd, 
¢ LADIES csr TV Pe,, HUTTON’ 
reas = | ave eT RISM TWEED; 


POST FREE 10/6 POST FREE. : ! eee COSTCO SOSSOSOOSHOOOOSD 
Souereners Guaranteed ALL PURE WOOL, unsurpassed for 


Slegres and Yoke well | HEE [f , post ioe | BYg DURABILITY and HARD WEAR. 
Fetus A J 


SOSSSSSSSSESSSOOOSSOOOS 


« We guarantee all our Tweeds and Biol ghey made from pure wool without § 
poe ' . . wy any admixture of shoddy, and are perf. fast 2% They are exceptionally 
‘earia for oe noted Conanes eee tea sh Spactent wonder 8 sy . 25/-. Fiv hy well adapted for school and business suite. 


toe elo. “Only : Tat Bama! BUSINESS SUITS To MEA 32/6 
POST FREE 10'6 POST FREE. . : SURE... 
Coatume can ue ha n Nary rena, Brows, Tan, || ‘Erica “"1 hq 4 TROUSERS To MEASURE... ... 8/9 


The " Brighton” 
wn, Myrtie, a a in 2 
athe’ 02 y Green, dompiege iver rer in a strong leather board box for 2 99, 101, 33, 89. p ashibleh ach tates PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. 


d bust Enciose ‘this fro! ae 
Li leet ne ee te at eee waiat in some Chain will be sent free with ach waite morn Measurement forms, and price lists free. Over 100 new pattern- 
\ now re 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received, 


: Pe 
“ELSIE natn avon URE SERGE FROCKS.' SPECIAL OFFER. S reisx ily connars 4/11 per doz. ts 


GENTS’ CAMBRIC HANDEBRCHIEFS, sl! pure fax 3 
Pres” 1/8 9/3 9/8 33 3/0 4/3 Per Bia each, 10200 SAMPLE PAIRS SAMPLES FREE. pare me 


The messnremenis He ttm OF are nn cy rie teres BRIS'S HORSE SEIN Boots, = PARCELS OVER 203. CARRIAGE PAID 
SPECIAL OFFER.— Ladies’ per Pallor-made made Avondale own material Gffered at 10/9, 12/6. . 


orth 
Dresa Bkirte, fashionable sbape, with 4 ee jap of own mate! Poat Gd. extra. giv ve comfort $0 a f 
ane Ave sow ef isk rain stenting. price oot j tender Jom, padliiag a d G R HUT \ ON & C0 LARNE IRELAND 
fret axe abhicy hen th 
FREE GETS! “FREE GIFTS! wan : suet, Lo ingot, Dnighttally a | nar a ) 
given with all orders of 20s. and over. i ea brilliant t j \ e i ie 


Write for our Mlustrated Price Lists and Patterns, sent post free on application to the . oe Post: Our 


Shakespeare Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 41), 1, Milk Street, r. 7 “pee ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 
mitiance. : And ut a 120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
monials dee atitched, Collars, Ladies’ 3-fuld. 3 6 1 
9p see CAMBRIC axe. LINEN owen saci 
CURES INDIGESTION MP Sens corntodbio boots.” Frise ate dae Heer sft a A 


HO VI S__ Beeceeeegers et pocurrciee | CULAR, CUFFS 
neo aooabne & So. S72 HANDKERCHIEFS | === © ano SHIRTS. 


HAS NO RIVAL. N.B.—4ll Letter Orders and enquiries for Samples should be sent direct to Belfast as hith 


BREAD vain oa FR PAANEESER“« | NWENTORS 


‘An invention protected for.@1 
book ‘How to Patent an Invent: 


ASK YOUR BAKER. ’ pitine He partinlats, forms, & * 
For PAINS im tHe CHest! For PAINS im THE Back |' Eaitora’’ to the Lee een # 


‘at For PAINS anvwiere, ano PAINS evervwuene I I! ‘23, Coleman 8 lon, B.C. 
1300 lustrations of 4 lished 1829. Invento: isted iu » 
to tn! ing p . RODGERS &'00., Price 1944. of all Chemists, os for 15 Stampe from : Te ass 

Street Works, Sheffield. THE GOLE MARKERS. FRANCIS & CO.. LevceeTE "ing or selling inventions. 


Uncawatiod for MAKING|) <Q HAVEYOUA con? |PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK. [fate = 
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THE CRADLE SHIP. 
WueEn baby goes a-sailing, and the breeze is fresh and 


free, 
His ship is just the qpoereyt craft that ever sailed to sea! 
Ten fingers true make up the crew that watch on deck 
must keep, 
While all a-row ten toes below are passengers asleep ! 
And mother is the pilot dear—ah, none so true as 6 
When baby goes a-sailing, and the wind is fresh and free! 


When mother rocks the cradle ship, the walls—for shores 
—slip past; ; 
The breezes from the garden blow when baby boy sails 

fast ! 
So fast he flies that Dolly cries she fears we'll run her 


down, 
So hard a-port! we're not the sort to see a dolly drown ; 
And then, you know, we've got the whole wide carpet 


for the sea, : 

When baby goes a-sailing, and the breeze is light and 
free | 

When baby lies becalmed in sleep, and all the crew 
is still, 

When ra wee ship's in port at last, all safe from storm 
and ill— 

Two eyes of love shall shine above, two lips shall kiss 
his fave, 

Until in deep and tranquil sleep he'll smile at that 
embrace ! 


For mother watches, too, at night; while through his 
alumbers creep 
Dream memories of sailing ere the breezes fell asleep. 


—_—_———fj— — 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 


A aoop anecdote is told of an ambitious gentleman 
who rather indiscreetly set himself up as a candidate 
for some office, and who, after the election was over, was 

‘found to have received only one vote. The candidate’s 
mortification was extreme, and, to increase his chagrin, 
all his neighbours talked as if it were a matter of course 
that he had given that one vote himself. 

This annoyed him so much that he offered a fifty- 
shilling suit of clothes to the lone voter if he would 
declare himself. An Irishman responded to this appeal, 
proved bis cluim, and called for the reward. 

“How did it happen?” inquired the candidate, taken 
os by surprise. “How did it happen that you voted 


or me?” 
The eon of Erin hesitated, but on being pressed he 
said: “If I tell yez ye don't go back on the clothes P” 


“Oh, no. I promise you that you shall have the suit 
anyhow.” 

“ Well, then, yer honour, sure I made a mistake in the 
ballot paper.” 


—o—____ 
A WARNING TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


TAKS no pity on any be who is carrying in her 
arms a miserable little deformed baby, for whose sake 
she craves help; harden your hearts against organ- 
grinders who are accompanied by a large family of hulf- 
ed little children who cling round them. 

On no account should money iven to these people ; 
¢ is merely encouraging an oil which has already 
tained anni proportions. The children eeldom 
belong to the person who accompanies them; they have 
been treated with barbarous brutality in order that the 
ideous deformity which is presented to your eyes may 
oke pity; no more Sacaitel form of charity (and there 
we many of them) exists. 
To such an extent has this evil grown in France that 
he supply of babies is inadequate to thedemand. They 
now imported from abroad. Last year no 
er than 700 little children were betrayed into the 
nds of French beggars by the degraded women of 


y. 

In Spain the agents are busily engaged in the search 
‘ crippled or deformed children ; they are more satis- 
ptory than the healthy baby whose little body has to 
go a severe treatment before the horrible deformi- 
can be cultivated, which are calculated to evoke a 
ower of misdirected coppers. 

All rights reserved.) 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK.—Brief Notes 
‘ Frizes—Some Royal 


Do hot ‘miss reading “ Secrets of the Courts of Europe ” in 


ING FEBRUARY 1, 1896. 


GETTING EVEN WITH A WILL. 


LawYEE: “ Well, my young friend, your uncle deter- 
mined that ee should be a farmer, or get nothing from 
him. He did not leave you a penny, but he left you 
his plough, cultivator, mowing-machine, thrasher, 
portable saw-mill, stone-crusher, road scraper, and 
stump-puller.” 

Young Scribbler: “ All right, I'll sell them.” 

Lawyer: “ He has provided against that. You cannot 
sell or even let them. You must use them yourself.” 

Young Scribbler: “Very well. I will.” 

Lawyer: “On the farm?” 

Young Scribbler: “ No; I'll write a play and use 
them on the stage.” 

2 


FOX HUNTING ON BICYCLES. 


Tue bicycle v. horse competition appears to be 
wing keener. Those who attended the meet of the 
leveland hounds the other day at Coatham witnessed a 
specimen of “ hunting extraordinary,” which has never 
had its parallel—namely, fox hunting on bicycles, for the 
buntsmen were manfully accompanied, not along the 
lanes only, but actually across country, by five well- 
known Redcar tradesmen mounted on “ bikes,” and in 
spite of hedges, ditches, and ploughed fields, they kept 
up with the horsemen for several miles, from Coatham 
to Lackenby Ironworks. 

Travelling over grass fields gave them no trouble, 
they negotiated the ‘intuened stubble easily, and 
they even managed to ride over ploughed fields when the 
furrows ran the way they desired to journey. 

At hedges and ditches they had of necessity to dis- 
mount, and the “ bikes” were ape over from one side 
to another, so that very little time was lost, and the 
riders were never far behind the hounds, at any rate, 
while they were exploring cover. Indeed, they were 
in at the death of the first fox. 

Much amusement was caused by the event, although 
ultimately the bicycle riders had to fall behind when a 
second fox was started, and the horses and hounds 
broke into full gallop. 


—_— ot fi oe 
HEROES IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Tues life of the telegraph linesman is one full of 
peril, As a rule, the workman has served an 
apprenticeship to his arduous occupation, or has 
previously qualified as a sailor. It is no easy matter 
to climb hand over hand the huge telegraph poles, the 
sight of which is so familiar all over the country. 

stormy weather the workman carries his life in his 
hand. A few winters ago a shocking accident drew 
attention to the dangerous nature of the work. Two 
men were engaged on a telegraph pole standing many 
feet above a well-known line of railway. A wire had 
broken, and they were voay repairing the damage. 

The wind blew fiercely from the east, and the pole 
rocked to and fro inthe blust. Suddenly a strong gust 
caused one of the men to turn in his position. In 
doing 80 he somehow pushed his companion, who, taken 
unawares, fell backwards. He clutched at his mate, 
und both tumbled over amongst the wires. 

For a moment the two men hung without speaking a 
word. Then one of them said: 

“ Bill, I can’t reach the post, and I’m afraid if I move 
the wires will break.” And as he spoke a wire broke. 

“Well, mate, it’s a big drop down into the grass,” 
replied the other man; “but as you're married and 
have three kids I don’t see why I should stay here.” 

“No, don’t do that, Bill; you'll get killed, surely. 
Let’s hang a little longer.” , 

But another wire broke, and Bill made up his mind. 

“ Good-bye, mate, * he said to the other, who had tears 
in his eyes; “ good-bye.” 

Then he dropped—a fall of forty feet. He fell 
amongst some bushes and rolled down the embank- 
ment. When he rose (for he was not dead) he crawled 
up to where his companion hung. 7 

“Tm all right, mate; I’m going for ner 

The station was half a mile distant. en the poor 
fellow who had risked his life for his mate told his tale 
he fainted away. The doctor said he had broken his 
arms and a couple of ribs; but his noble action saved 
his friend's life and his own. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


EnNrerep at 


Bratiovsns’ Hatt. {Pricz One Penny. 


THE TINIEST MEN ON EARTH. 


THE inhabitants of Washington, U.S.A., have been 
recently interested over the public appearance of two 
a beings astride two equally diminutive bicycles, and 
walking beside them a veritable giant ! 

These two bits of humanity are Messrs. Franz and 
Karl Rossow, the smallest men ever in existence, the 
wonders of the medical world, and the most interesting 
of all dwarfs. 

It is a well-known fact that giants are usually of a 
lymphatic temperament and of a very delicate com- 
plexion, often deformed, and almost always badly pro- 
portioned; their muscles are flabby, and their voices 
weak. On the other hand, dwarfs are often perfectly 
elle proporjoned, and are strong for their size. Giants 
are usu: dope by no means energetic, and feeble 
both in body and mind; while the dwarf is lively, 
active, and irascible, and seems to attain to the full 
period of human existence. 

These two little fellows are up to every detail of the 
above. Both are bright and as quick as squirrels, and 
enjoy splendid health. 

e Rossows are Austrians by birth, and eaw the 
light for the first time in Vienna. Franz, the elder, is 
now twenty-one years of oy and Charlie, as the younger 
| sitentionstely called by his managcr, is eighteen yeara 
old. 

The father of these boys stands 6 feet 2 incl:es, and 
weighs nearly 300 pounds. The mother, who died only 
three months ago, was a buxom and handsome German 
woman of mere than ordinary size. These midgets 
come of a fainily of sixteen children, and the other 
fourteen are all of normal growth. All the b:others and 
sisters are living except one. 

To oblige their friends, the midgets, not long ago, 
submitted toa physical examination, and their respective 
measurements are as follows: Franz, the larger and 
elder, twenty years old; height, 30 inches; weight, 
264 pounds; chest, 204 inches; forearms, 5} inches; 
biceps, 6 inches; hips, 20$ inches; calf, 7 inches; Jength 
of longest finger, 2 inches; length of shortest finger, 
14 inches; length of leg, 12 inches; feet, 4 inches. 
Karl, the smaller and younger, eighteen years old; 
height, 26 inches; weight, 21 pounds; chest, 16} inches; 
forearm, 44 inches; biceps, 44 inches; hips, 16 inches; 
calf, 6 inches; neck, 5 inches; length of longest finger, 
1} inches; length of smallest finger, seven-cighths of 
an inch; lengthof leg, 10 inches; length of feet, 
3 inches. 


to 


EmpLoyerR: “So you want a fortnight’s salary im 
advance ? But suppose you should die to-night ?” 

Clerk (proudly): “Sir, I may be poor, but I am a 
gentleman.” 


—————j.—___ 


Customer: “ These trousers don't sit just right about 
the hips.” 

Tailor: “ They’re all right—what you need is some 
thing more in the pockets.” 


—s to 


Critic: “ That villain in your story is a perfect 
masterpiece. Whiere did 7 get the character ? 

Novelist: “I imagined a man ssed of all the 
forms of wickedness which my wife attributes to me 
when she is angry.” 


—_32__ 


Proressor: “To what did Xenophon owe his reputa- 
tion?” 

Student: “Principally to the fact that his name 
commenced with X, and came in so handy for headlines 
in alphabetical copy-books.”” 


— § 


“But you do not love me; you will never love me, 
There is nothing left for me to do but to go and put an 
end to my existence.” 

“In what way, if you please P” 


“ By blowing out my brains.” 
“Then you might oblige me by p i 
revolver at Durand’s. Durand and I are en: anal 


should be only too glad to have an oppo e 
putting something in his way.” 


cn prominent painters, with.representative examples of their work—Pictures and their 


rtisds. 


(Sce Pearson's Muyuzine, Febsttury 1) 


WHE REACHING HAND. 


RervRNinG home after a long absenve, one naturally 
expects surprises and changes; but I could not even 
have imagined such changes as I found in my friend, 
Philip Moreland. I had been away twenty years, and 1 
am well aware how impressions will fade and memory 
become defective-in that longi. of time; but he was 80 
different from the promise of his early manhood that I at 
once felt the alteration to be much more than a warping 
oT em, jut eller gredontng fom th 

we , jus m the 
same college—he to etm : law-andél to take a promiesin: 
business post im A hax wasea. healthy, stalw 
young man, indoanitabley. buoyamtly: 2 , uncom. 
ingly-aun kibhaese ; insuring 
success. Calling athis office, I found. a shrunken 
man, old: beféee his thmer_his hair. ama boeaed streaked 
with. grey, ass? ddepr lites: rinidbyy cub’ anross a waxen 
forehead. The first glance told. me. that I beheld a 
ly of noble-gifts 


—— 

ot until I had answe “tea as to my pros- 

’ ~— :perity, aml hehadtoldamedhis and 
that, not pcg gerne ci adres’ akone in his 
old home, Gd I speakxofthhesappeasnmecs ard beseech 


him, in the name oft ommffiendshipy to ‘te me what 
calamit: badcommtohieg. Hit-ise astme-for-a few 


possible defence could break down my theory of the wife i 
murder. I already clutched victory to my soul. I was | has been wi \ 
oblivious to everything but the case; the hours, tolled | up there now—now. “Itis 


reach my brain. "I revelled in a realisa' ~ 4 
the attainment of my cherished heights, and of triumph Harkton! 
over the counsel for the defendant, who was my bitterest 


within rench of my 
hand, quietly stood 
Richard Harkton. 

“For a moment 
I was chilled by the 
fear that I was the 
victim of an hallu- 
cination, but the 
man’s voice assured 
me of his material 

sence. 

“© You are work- 
ing to convict me,’ 
was all that he said, 
in mild reproach. 

“*How did you 
come here P’ I de- 
manded, 


ry 


is not imagination P ” 


tortured to his death by 
iron: law of heredity. I 


achieve something; but 


kill me.” 
He reasoned thus more 


Frs. 1, love. 


thread of ion. i felation. No | reaching. The ve fled, and I have gone up there 
of prosecution I was in a fever of elation ° ig night, fas oe dbp the hope thas tt 
‘hdrawn ; but it has always been there; it is 


stealing away my life. It hae 


f the steep der, struck , but did not reached out to stay me in my upward carecr. Look at 
See eT ee ieain areal 2 [keer of vitor of | me—a wreck. Oh, Heavens! ithe the hand of Richard 


He fell back in his chair overcome, and I sprang up, 
political opponent. Suddenly I was disturbed in my | in fear that my friend was the victim of that terrible, 
ecstasy by a slight noise, and looking round, there, almost incurable, mental disorder—an hallucination. 

k “ Philip,” I inquired earnestly, “are you sure that it 


“Tinagination!” he repeated, with increased terror ; 
“you mean an hallucination. Heaven help me if it is; 
Thave thought of that. I beHeve an hallucination to 
beincurable. Let me tell A ee that my grandfather was 


vision of a rat. It is the 
would rejoice, my friend, if I 


could only believe that this hand is that of a spirit. 
Then it might be exorcised. I am still young enough to 


thes band grasps the very 


centre of my life, and slowly, surely, it is compressing 
me todeath. Itattracta me to that room, often in the 
dead of the night. I feel it pulling me there, and I 
cannot resist. It is an hallucination, and it will 


calmly than he had told the 


story, and I saw in this fact a hope for him. With 


m™m temrepbty theepupiid-of bis venken i “*T escaped from sudden p T asked: 

dilating, and ri6renpriterwray- throngh: the yellow | the gaol, and “ Philip, have you ever taken anyone up there?” 
skin. At last he spoke, with shaking voice, andconceal- | crawled up over the roof there, foolishly, perhaps, to “No,” he answered, starting into ae pep of my 
ing the trembling of-hip hamda-by tightly-pressing them | ask you to aid me in escape, instead o: asking. = Pp ; “if others can see it, it is the hand of a spirit, 
A) 4 life, as you are doing. We have been friends, Mo rf and there may be found a way to drive it from me. Are 


pon the chair arms : 
“ Yes, Johm, I wilk oa. But‘yew wil¥ be-the-only 
mortal exvept myself wii kno wevrhht bas-snapped’ the 
strings of nry‘energy “ami purposes: I*tcasmot tell you 


T was confoumseds I asked? “Whbrecasyou tell me?” 
“ Come to the olddhonseete-nightat erpht.o’clock.” 

i I sent:solemn echoes 

of the old-fashioned brass-kneokerr t the wide 

hall. The house, unable teckeeprpaee with’ modern im- 

provement, and ccebeded: from the street amid high 

lars and elms, reseed a mosbigidom appearance. 


aes seevans, whoserheasty voices as remembered 
it, been lowered te apitch off melancholy, opened 
Philip weloenredmeimthe-stady7with an air of relief. 


“« Innocent!’ I repea' in scorn. ‘ You killed your “T am.’ 
“He shrank from me, 


Tn puting himeelf into my L pepe I was furious at the | emptily through the wide 
mere prospect of defeat, and he must have seen itin my | the weakened beams, the 


now further weakened by imprisonment. I could easily 

detain him, and I soa | 

to see that the laws were vindicated, it was my duty to | to me, and, ho ane up the 
do so. So far, the act I now tell you of was justified, | my face. A frigh 

but ’—he paused, turning to me in violent self-con- | eyes were shiny and 


and as surely as I talk to you now, I am innocent.’ you brave enough to go up there with me?” 


wife in cold"blood. The pot is incontrovertible.’ “Come, then,” he said, rising. : 
olding up his hands in des-| The old mansion being only partial: occupied, it was 
iring realisation of my bittervress and of his mistake | a solemn expedition through it, our footsteps echoing 


halls, and jolting and jarrin 
wind torturing the loosen 


face. Harkton had never been a strong man, but he was | casements and growling its uncanny glee in the huge 
chimneys. 
that, aa a public officer, sworn ‘At the study door, before unlocking it, Philip turned 


lamp, looked searchingly into 


ul change had come over his own. His 

unsteady, and, for the firat time, the 

demnation—‘“in so far as my aspirations sought to | chi of a thought far more terrible than of the ghostly 

make a stepping-stone of this man's life, the act was | hand flew over me—that my old friend was a madman. 
‘aboli 


As he turned up the light, the evident pain in his e diabolical. Realisation of my position flashed upon me. I was in 
and the chair befere the , skewed me he “+ But you will surely let me go now and give me the | a lonely attio, be ond ear-shot, with a maniac. I firmly 
been broodimp imcther ‘Aa cosy: armebair, drawn | chance to escape,’*Harkton said weakly. believed the reac hand was a delusion. Should J 


close to his, sthombby revealed: hiss wish that I should sit 


“*No,’ I hissed, rising ; «I will retarn you to prison.’ tell him so? If I told him I did not see it, would he 


there. I ghyaskwdhkaeto-tern down the light,| “I ed him. He simply said, ‘Heaven help me,’ | not turn upon me with the overpowering rage of + 

Sine ~3 which he g! did; andr wersat together before the ire. weakly, submissively, and the Somnd of those w has | lunatic? tever his purpose in scrutinising me, i. 
. . é ad never ceased. He did not resist, and I threw him to | seemed to be satisfied, and he said: 

Anxiously interested in ney-ffrem¥s condition, I fell | the floor, and tied his hands with a towel. Heaven | “John, you take the lamp, open the door, and walk 

naturally to it ass reflveted by the expression | pity me! those words, his piteous supplication—they | in. I will wait for you here until you tell me if you sa: 

of his face, and. morenveporvennitreierdint b -light, | cry in the wind to-night, and his eyes, in hopeless | it. If I go in, my eyes will be riveted upon it, and yor 


a spark of hope thaétthis filst-reveainrent nright lessen 


his grief. 
se Saint he.begasp “ youn have -roticed that this is not 
the same study father used) He, remember, hee 
ferred the rooum at. thre ofthe house; which looked 
out over the slanting sof the back building, and 
commanding the: view we se: often, as young men, 
admired. Mem of stadious- habits seem to take in- 
stinctively to the howsetepsras-if‘nearnees to the and 
z makes the mind earthy. I, teo-liked its solitude, and, 
after father died, I kepedt.uatit——” 
He stop suddenly, and the spark in his eye was 
quenched by despair. I said no ing, and he went 


entreaty, glow yonder in the coals. will know then where it a) 


received; all I need say is that I won, and ichard | tremb 


to be told. His head had fallen upon his breast, so that 
his last words had been muffled, and he gripped the roof. In a moment I saw 


on: 

; “But I will start at the beginning, and if you can 
suggest an escape for me, you wit] be more than a friend. 
Tm pares ohn—oh, it‘is terrible! You know what 

peepee Thad. I told you in my letters that I had 

n chosen as counsel for the Crown. I was winnin 

legal triumphs such as might have turned anyone's 
nao Ni yon behold me now—a complete, a hopeless 
wreck, 

“ Yes, I triumphed until the case of the State versus 
Richard Harkton came to me. Itwas my first capital 
case. Harkton was a well-known man in the City, and 
an acquaintance of mines. Hie wife died suddenly, 

~— under circumstances sufficiently suspicious to warrant 

: his arrest. They were only. crrewmstances, but very, 
very strong agemet hinr)and’I saw that a conviction 
would be a lasrewell worth gaining, oly I 
knew that succesenreant Leif certain nomination for the 
firat valuable legal office falling vacant. 

“Briefly and horribly, Joha, my ambition rose to 
madnesg. It trampled down my scruples against con- 
' yiction on circumstantiak evidénce, and even the 

“supa I had for Harkton as a close acquaintance. 

7 ‘on willnot, yeu cammod) understand ‘me when I tell you 

that my-ambitiow beesse—bidodthiesty: It'set'a mark 
=~Harkton’s life. You shrink, ney-ffresd; and it is right 


table, not studying, but fighting the remorse in my I see a hand. 


nerves, I became aware of the presence in the room, and | my hand, and, catch- 
before my fright permitted me to look up, I caught the | ing my arm, pulled me 
indistinct view one gets thro the | to the table. Then, 
corner of the eye. Slowly, chilled | holding the light to- 
by apprehension, I tarned my head, wards the end, he 
and there, just where Richard inted with his long 
Harkton had stood on the orefinger. But I saw 
night of his escape, I saw a a es his 
hand extended towards me. | head ed round, 
; Only ahand. Llooked | and his gaze, fierce 
for the wrist, the arm, | now, fell upon me. 
the form, but mysight | “Don't you see it P” 
was clear to the wall. | he asked hoarsely. 
It was nothing but aj “No, Philip,” I 
_haad, ex that it | answered faintly; “I 
protruded from a | see nothing.” 
round disc of black- “There, there,” he © 
ess, as if thrnst| almost screamed, 


pears. Have you courage?” 


“ [ will not describe in detail how he was carried back ‘Without replying, I took the lamp, while he insertes 
to the gaol; nor how I tried his case; nor the praise I the key and drew the bolt. I turned the knob slowly, 
e ingly, afraid of him as muchas of anything I migit 
Harkton was—was hafged for the murder of his wife.” | see in the room, and pushed open the door. @ close. 
‘the fire had sunk low, but it still shed light enough | damp smell of an unused apartment rushed out as ] 

to show the terror reflected in his face by the point yet steppe over tho threshold. 
t was a small room, with ceiling slanting with the 


that it remained precisely 94 


knobbed ends of the chair-arms as a man suspended | in the long past—a somewhat gloomy place at any time. 

over an abyss would clutch a support. but now rendered weird by Moreland’s tale. I knew that 
“Two months later,” he presently resumed, “there his two glaring eyes at the threshold followed my every 

came to me indisputable proof that Harkton was in- movement, as holding the lamp up, I looked about. 

nocent. Thatnight I sat late in my study—a night like | There were the bookshelves, th 

this, with the wind fretting in the boughs and the leaves Horace, the writing-table, but nowhere—keenly, eagerly. 

whispering to each other before they died. I sat at the | anxiously as I looked, in the centre, in every corner—di¢ 


e globe, the bust of 


heart. I had received the nomination to the of | “Do you see it?” Philip called out. 

Attorney-General, but my old aspirations were, like the I hesitated, but I instantly reflected that I could net 

leaves, whispering low in my soul of their death. deceive him. Before I could reply, however, he rushed 
“Suddenly, by the indefinable perception of the | excitedly, almost ferociously in, snatched the lamp from 


you should. . through a sable cloth.” | “ ri _- 

_“ Throughout the da: .and night after night, not stop-| A shudder stopped him for a foo cocci then ay jae pile 

Sedge elope fe ciseometanecs-nntil I had | turning again to me; he said : “| "| ger, a hand reaching out from a black spot in the sir. 
™ cigh of ae fends ame a cnapetes pra temps inte a And that hand remained there, always reaching out | There, there—a ban with a scar in the palm. There 

Sa oe ere t| oe ear neater neers | MTSE Ta 
. 2 ated tl my old self, to forget it’ at my chambers, but I “No, Philip,” I said, “I do not it.” 
| ee) to salvathery : became my | could not. It became worse than the hand of a thief With a low moan, he dropped the lamp upon the table, 
os my God. —_ aha . who steals worldly goods; it stole my ardour, my and sank upon his knees, crying: 
: night,” seuterecolitetionsilencedthe trembling | ambition. It drove me here to this roo m “Oh, Heaven! It is an hallucination!” 


voice for. a.fém minutes, “ Li sat. up: im the: old study, | friend, Heaven help me! that hand is sti ng I was myself so agitated that I cannot tell bow I 


: ? : stringing the facts for ther huadredéb: time upon a! reaching out—daylight or dark—it is always, always ' brought him down to his room. He was 


- 7 GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. Ideal Mlustrations by Holland Tringham. (See Pearson’s Magasine, February 1). 
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Hite, was to fear an hallucination more than a spirit | 
hand, and I saw that this fear, now substantiated by my | 
failure to-see the vision, would soon torture him to 
death. 

In the desperate hopé of saving him, I devoted my- 
self to the study of apparitions, reading carefully the | 
cases of Bernardotte, Earl Grey, Nicolai, and many 
others. I was speedily convinced that Philip was the 
victim of a phantasm, and knowing that the mental 
derangement come to him in the way he had related | 
and by heredity, I eaw little hope of a cure. 

There was one chance, however, and I resolved to try 
it. Ivead that apparitions are sometimes driven away 
by natural means ; thus, if it seems to the victim that 
the apparition comes for some purpose, and he is made 
to believe that the purpose has been accomplished, the 
imaginary visitant disappears. 

I did not have to look very deep to find a plausible 
object for the reaching out of the hand. It had appeared 
on the night after Philip had learned that Harkton was 
innocent. Remorse had struck deep into his heart. 
Naturally sensitive as I knew him to be. his wish, tortur- 
ingly helpless under the circumstances, would be for. 
giveness—a shake of the hand of the innocent friend 
whose ignominious death he had accomplished. He 
already believed it to be the hand of Richard 
Harkton. If be could be convinced that it was held out 
to him for no revengeful purpose, but as a sign that the 
injured man was willing to forgive. my friend might be 
saved. 

Full of this idea, I hastened again to the old house 
and found Philip in the study brooding again over the 
fire. It wasa clear November Sunday night—one of 
those nights of oppressive quiet; when the earth, the stars, 
and the thin crescent, low over the mountain, seemed 
to be calmly waiting. 

With as calm and matter-of-fact a manner as I could 
force, [ told Philip what I believed to be the purpose of 
thehand. He sat, with his head wearily supported on his 
clenched fist, and when I had ended he tuned his face, woe- 
fully haggard, towards me, and answered, despairingly : 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Go up to the mney and accept the offer of forgive- 
ness that has been held out to you for fifteen years.” 

I was surprised at the effect. I thought it would be 
gladly received, but it startled him ; his face grew more 
livid, and it set every nerve trembling. He looked at 
me for some time before his quivering lips would form 
the words: 

“John, it is just fifteen years to-night since the hand 
appeared, but—but—” 

“ But what P” 

“A fearful change has come over me. The hand 
attracted me before; but it is now horribly repulsive. 
Oh! I cannot go up now. It drew me there last night, 
at two o'clock, and as I looked upon it, I shrank from it 
in new terror. It has grown old and withered, and it 
trembled as if the arm that held it were tired, and it 
must soon drop. Oh, Heaven pity me! What will come 
when it falls P I shall die.” 

I his hands in my intense wish to catm and 
help him. I saw that his malady had almost run its 
course.and that when 
this phantasy as- 
sumed the form of 
a dreoping hand, he 
might, indeed, die. 
I pleaded with him 
m to ye me = 

again, an ma 
ne ielded. . 


and when we reached 
the study-door, 
Philip nervously un- 
locked it. The same 
musty closeness blew 
in my face. 
= was not that which 
rooted me to the spot 
—it was an impression. not received by sight, but by 
the perception of some other sense, that there was, 
indeed, a presence in the gloomy apartment. Conquering 
it with difficulty, I followed Philip in, and, holding the 
light forward, I was struck into speechless awe; for 
there, indeed, as he had described it, I saw a hand 
protruding from a black spkere of air—a withered hand, 
as of an old man, reaching out to grasp another, and 
trembling with the effort. 

Had my days and nights of study over Philip's case 
affected my brain? Had I caught the dreadful mental 
disorder from him? Was J, too, the victim of an 
hallucination P 

Philip turned to me, a spasm of agony writhing on 
his face. He'gave one wild glance at my face; clutch- 
ing me with terrible strength and intensity, he said, 
hoareely : 

“You see it?” 

“Yes,” I answered, not above a whisper. 

“A hand?” 
yes,” I muttered. “A hand as you had 

“Merciful Heaven!” he cried; “it is not an 
spbarition it is, indeed, the hand of Richard 

n.’% 


His words brought me partially back to myself, and, 
Teagon returning, fol me that my theory of forgiveness 


ONE OF THE BRAVEST DEEDS i 


took up the lamp. | 


But it | 


peculiarity, strengthened by the case of his grand- |; would apply 


EVER SAW—Cap 
Hustrated by R. 


V y now as well as before; that if it were, 
indeed, a spirit hand, this course might give it rest. 
Philip,” I said, in a voice forced into something like 
calmness, "‘the spirit 
of Richard Harkton 
wishes to forgive 
you. Reach forth 
and clasp the hand.” 

T saw a look of 
desperate determi- 
Nation fly across his 
face. ‘or only a 
moment he hesita- 
ted; then, walking 
forward, he slowly 
reached out his 
hand, and I saw his * 
fingers close with | 
those of the appari 
tion. 

Instantly the still. 
ness of the night 
was broken by a 
fluttering of the air 
and a cry which 
seemed to recede rapidly into distance and silence. M 
eyes, which had been riveted upon the outstretched hand, 
now saw only empty space, and pierced unobstructed 
to the wall. I turned to Philip, and found him lying 
dead upon the floor, but with an expression of intense 
relief and joy upon his face. 


— Joo 
LADIES AND THEIR GLOVES. 


AccorDING to a well-known manufacturer, over 
36,000.000 pairs of gloves are used in this country every 
ear, and of these “fully three-quarters are worn by 
ladies.” The value spent by them in these articles 
amounts annually to no less than £1,800,000. 

One manvfacturing firm alone finds employment, 
directly and indirectly, for 50,000 people, and at 
Worcester nearly five miles are covered by glove 
factories. 

Many ladies are, of course, extravagant in_their 
gloves, and spend large sums per annum. Thirty 
pounds is a very modest sum, while in some instances 
£100 is laid out in the course of a year. At one retail 
house in the West-end a lady who was going on tour 
took £40 with her, but half-a-dozen pairs were worth 
over £2 apiece. 

Sometimes a lady will have by her at one time a 
great many pairs. Over 400 pairs were sold recently at 
a private auction ; whilst this number was exceeded at the 

le of the Duchess of Somerset's effects, when over 
2,000 pairs were disposed of. 

a 

“THEN you are prepared to swear that the parties 
came to high words ?”’ 

Scotch witness: “Nay, I didna say that. I should 
say they was particularly low words.” 

——— 

CauTION IN THE Nursery.—‘ And why, Jennie, 
did you tell Willie you wouldn’t be his little sweet- 
heart ?” 

“Pause he didn’t ast ’till he knowed I had a box of 
chocolates.” 


we 


Customer: “ Waiter, do you remember me? I came 
in here yesterday and ordered a steak.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir; will you have the same to-day, 
sir?” 

Customer: “ Yes, if no one else is using it.” 

e ———- fe 

Wire: “There is no doubt about it, marriage does 

improve a man’s politeness.” 
usband : “‘ How so?” 

“Well, you frequently get up and offer me your chair 
now, before we were married you always wanted to keep 

1f.”" 
ha 

OLp GENTLEMAN: “There is something wrong with 
that slot machine in there. It claims to tell your correct 
age. Iam over seventy, and it made me out thirty- 
five.” 

Hotel Porter: “That machine is for ladiesonly. You 
will find a more truthful one in the billiard-room, sir.” 

> f- — ~ 

Count Von ZwEIsBeR: “I have reason to think that 
an attempt will be made on my life. But if I buy one 
of your bullet-proof suits can [ be sure I will find it as 
represented ?” . : 

Inventor: “If anybody succeeds in putting a bullet 
into you while you are wearing this suit we will cheer- 
fully exchange it or refund the money! 


— i o———__ 


AntTHeEms to children are often puzzling. It was in 
a ae oratorio, and the choir were singing the part, 


e all like sheep have strayed.” But they had not as 
yet divulged the full secret, and the repeated announce- 
ment. “We all like sheep,” caused two personages 


seated in the body of the building considerable surprise. 
At last one was chaervesl to lean over to the other and 
confidently remark: “I s'pose ‘we all like mutton’ is 
what they really mean.” 


—_ —_——. 
——————— = 


fA THOUSAND PAID 
WORKERS WANTED. 


WE WANT A THOUSAND PEOPLE to spend a 
Saturday afternoon in distributing handbills in popu- 


lous districts. For this work we will pay Two Shillings 
per head. Those who feel disposed to devote their 
Saturday afternoon to it must please apply here with- 
out delay, each applicant accompanying his letter by 
a reference to some responsible person to whom we 
may write regarding his trustworthiness. A reference 
to a clergyman or emplover of labour would be pre- 
ferred. 

We shall employ the services of the first thousand 
suitable applicants from whom we hear. 

The distribution will take place on Saturday, 
February rst. 

We hope to receive applications from persons who 
can do the distributing in places all over the kingdom. 

The distribution will be made from house to house 
in respectable neighbourhoods. 

We shall send each workera parcel of 250 handbills, 
and shall require him to faithfully deliver these, each 
one at a different house. 

Envelopes containing applications must be marked 
DistripuTion. If no reply is received to an applica- 


tion, this will mean that it is not entertained. 


AT LAST. 


“ BE seated, sir.” 

As the speaker, a man over two score years, his 
hair tinged with grey, addressed these words to the 

oung man who 8 before him, his face assumed ‘a 
slightly satirical exeretet, and, brushing aside the 
papers that littered his desk, he said: 

“Young man, it is possible that you may think me 
entirely ignorant of the errand which has brought you 
to my Office to-day, but allow me to say at the start that 
because I have been silent, I have by no means been 
blind to your actions, Your attentions to my daughter, 
sir, during the past few weeks have not escaped me, and 
it has been the subject of much concern on my part. 
How you obtained an introduction to her I know not, 
but that it came wholly unsolicited on her part I am 
most certain. Suffice it to say that the mischief has 
been done. Now, sir, that we understand each other, 
what have you to say for yourself?” 

While the elder man had been speaking the face of 
his youthful visitor had assumed an expression of 
intense earnestness, which now relaxed somewhat, and a 
light smile played over his placid features. Leaning 
slightly forward, he observed: ‘‘ As I understand it, sir, 
you are slightly under forty-five. Habits regular, lungs 
sound, no heart trouble, no inherited desease, nothing,” 
he added earnestly, looking anxiously into the face of 
the other, “that is likely to carry you off suddenly, is 
there?” 

“No, sir!” thundered hiscompanion. “ What do you 
mean? Ah, I see,” he muttered, a sudden gleam of 
intelligence omg into his eyes. ‘So you are already 
speculating upon the possibility of my death? Youare 
already counting my wealth im your mind's eye, and 

loating over the fortune that one day may be yours. 
Be you suppose, you impudent puppy, that there is 
the ‘slightest possible chance of your marrying my 
daughter ?” 

As he spoke the young man had risen, and drawing 
himself up to his full height, and looking the enraged 

arent full in the face, he replied: “ Nothing is farther 

rom my thoughts. Your daughter, sir, is a most 
charming and accom lished young woman, and as I 
have sat on the sofa beside her, or occasionally heard 
the sweet tones of her wonderful voice as it vibrated 
through the innermost recesses of my soul ; or as I have 
looked into her Jimpid eyes while her little hand lay in 
mine, I may say, sir, that I have experienced feeli 
and emotions which it would be unmanly in me to 
disavow. But much as I esteem her, the subject of love 
has never been discussed between us. I have taken this 
opportunity to gain an introduction to you to discuss 
another and a far more important matter.” 

“And what may that be?” gasped the other man. 

“It is this,” replied his youthful visitor, rapidly 
drawing a printed schedule from his breast-pocket. “I 


want to talk with you, sir, about getting your life 
insured.” And with a muttered “ At last,” he stood 
expectantly. 


tain Ronald Campbell's Heroism in the Transvaal. By Lt.-Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 
Caton Woodville, R.I. (See Pearson’s Magazine, February 1.) as 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


2834. Which of the Lower. Animals Shows the most 
Intelligent Appreciation of Music ? 


This is by no means an easy question to decide, for 


thoee animals that seem to appreciate music, such as | 
the mouse, do not show any intelligent appreciation, | 
while animals, like the horse, that evidently learn to | 


understand musical sounds, do not appear to have any 
taste for music. The correct answer must be sought 
amongst the birds, for their songs are evidently for the 
gratification of their mates, who show an intelligent 
appreciation, as although their notes want. the regular 
measure that would ails them music in the scientific 
sense, yet they nearly approach, and by a little training 
can be convered into true music. The parrot seems, of 
all birds, to tuke the most intelligent interest in music, 
for a good one will reproduce a tune with great 
accuracy, and the attention they show to almost any 
form of music, especially when of a simple and tuneful 
character, seems to prove a keen appreciation. 


2836. Which is the most Difficult English Fish to Catch? 


The carp or golden bream is, in a wild state, the most 
invincibly shy and cunning of fish, hence the most diffi- 
cult to catch, though when kept in a stew-pond he is one 
of the most sociable and easily tamed. The carp has 
been called the fresh-water fox, and it has been sug- 
gested that the well-known Horatian motto, * Carpe 
diem,” might, without doing great violence to the 
original, be rendered, ‘Catch your carp to-day ”—that 
is if youcan. It is difficult to get carp to look at the 


bait at all, and when they do, they will more often | 
nibble and suck at it, and leave only half of it on the ! 
hook than take it fairly. Their suspicious cunning even ' 
in eluding the fatal sweep of the seine net has been so . 


repentety borne testimony to, that taking into con- 
sideration the customary exaggerations of anglers’ 
stories, it may still he accepted as substantially true. 
It is wonderful, too, how soon even small carp get shy 
if they are much fished for. But then the carp ought 
to be the cleverest as it possesses a larger brain in 
poretes than any other fresh-water fish, and the 

mes of the head are remarkable for their exquisite 
polish and symmetry. 


2837. Is there Definite Relation between the Birth- 
rate and the Ages of Parents? 

Such a relationshi 
Joseph Kérosi who bases his conclusions on statistics 
gathered from 24,000 cases observed by him at Buda- 
Pesth. The highest percentage birth-rate, nearly 50 per 
cent., was observed when both the parents were young, 
the mother between eighteen and twenty and the father 
between twenty-four and twenty-six. He notices, too, 
that each paternal and each maternal year possesses its 
own relative maximum corresponding to a certain age of 


the opposite sex, but that the period of highest birth. ; 
rate is not coincident with the greatest health of ! 
children. By means of an ingenious diagram somewhat : 


resembling a meteorological chart he represents the 
“‘isogens,” or lines of eqnal birth-rate for various ages. 
He further points out that the birth-rate bears a definite 


of the parents, and tha! 


i to the joint a 

while the issue of fathers between twenty-five and forty 
are the strongest the healthiest children are those whose 
mothers have not reached thirty-five years. 


2841. Which Great War has been most Conspicuous for its 
Lack of Able Commanders ? 


The war of the American Revolution. On the British 


eide the generals were men whose names history scarcely ° 
remembers. Clinton, Burgoyne, Cornwallis and Gage | 
are not known except to the student and the school- | 


master. The American commanders were almost equally 
inefficient. Who has heard of Green and Gates? 


——SS—SSSSS——————— ss 
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2844. Are there any Animals that Leap without Using 
their Legs? 


Flying squirrels have the power of making Ieaps with- 
out using their legs, as they have a fold of skin at each 
side of their body which, spreading over their extended 
paws, forms a kind of wroplane that supports them in 
their passage through the air. They are natives of the 
Rocky Mountains in America, where they live among 
the dense pine forests. They are a yellowish-brown 
colour and about a foot in length. Many of the flying 
squirrels’ peculiarities are also to be found in a curious 
little lizard which is common in India, Java and 
Borneo, known as the “Flying Dragon.” This little 
| creature's six first false ribs are greatly elongated, and 
support a winy-like expansion of skin which when 
stretched serves to bear it up. When running it 
folds up these so-called wings; but when throwing 
itself from a tree the ribs are raised and the wings 
expanded. 

2845. How often in our History have Great Battles been 
Fought in the same Place ? 


There are a great many instances of this. There have 
been three battles at St. Albans. The first in B.c. 54 
against the chief Cassivelan. In the Wars of the Roses 
there were two battles at St. Albans, one in 1155 and 
the other in 1461. There have been three battles off 
Cape St. Vincent, one between Spain and England in 
1797, another between Admiral Rooke and Tourville in 
1693. Admiral Rodney gained a victory here in 1780. 
At Falkirk in 1298 Edward I. entirely defeated 
Wallace; and in 1740 the King’s forces completely 
defeated Prince Charles Stuart. At Dunbar in 1296 
Edward I. defeated John Balliol and subdued Scotland; 
in 1650 Cromwell gained a great victory over the 
Scotch. There were two battles at Edgehill during the 
civil wars; the first and most important in 1642. In 
the same wars there were two battles at Worcester, 
in 1642 and 1651; twoat Newbury, in 1643 and in 16-14; 
in the first of these Falkland was slain. There were 
two battles of Preston, in 1648 and 1715. There was 
a battle at Toulouse in 1159 and again in 1814. The 
latter was the last of the Peninsular War. Tobago his 
been taken no fewer than five times, in 1672, 1674, 1781, 
1793 and 1803. Admiral Vernon fought two great 
battles at Portobello in 1739 and 1742. There were 
battles at Neerwinden in 1693 and 1793. The former 
was one of the bloodiest recorded in history. There have 
been three great battles at Acre, in Pulestine. The first 
in 1192, the second in 1799, between Buonaparte and Sir 
Sydney Smith, the third in 1840. There have been 
six great fights off Gibraltar. At Santa Cruz in 1657 
Admiral Blake gained u very great victory. In 1797 
Nelson was defeated here and lost his arm. The list 
might be greatly prolonged. All mention of the 
Netherlands has been omitted. This country is thickly 
strewn with battle-fields, all close together and often 
only distinguishable in point of locality by the name 
history has given them. 


2848. Which Absurd Theory has Kept its Hold Longest 
on the Medical Profession ? 


Probably from the days of the ancient Egyptians down 
to within ftty or sixty years ago the eel practice 
of venesection was regarded by the so-called physicians 
of the world as a panacea for almost every a ill. 
No matter whether the patient had too much blood or 
too little, whether he was over-fed or under-fed. whether 
he was suffering from apoplexy or loss of blood by 
wounds, whether he was in a fever or a state of com, 
the one sovereign remedy was to draw blood from him. 
and the few who raised their voices against a practice 
which appears almost incredible to us in ite absurdity 
were scouted as quacks and silenced as dangerous 
lunatics. The foundation of this tremendous error 
seems to have been in the notion that all diseases took 
their rise from evil humours in the blood, hence to 
remove the disease the humours had to be let out, and 
with them the blood. The demoniac origin of dises:, 

| no less as absurd, was once almost as widely accepted. 
but this was an ecclesiastical rather than a medical 
error. 


Arnold is remembered only for his desertion. There 
| remain Washington and Lafayette. The latter achieved 
no military distinction either in the American war orin his 
subsequentcareerin Europe. Washington wasthe greatest 
figure in the revolutionary struggle; yet as a tactician 
j and strategist he attained hardly to the second rank. 

He was defeated in every important action of the war in 
which he took a personal share except in the final scene 
at Yorktown, when his army combined with the French | 
out-numbered the British by three to one. The great | 
reputation he has achieved ia based less upon his 
i military skill than upon his constancy under misfortune, | 
the heroic spirit he infused into his countrymen, and 
his pure and unselfish patriotism. 


2842, When was the “Power of Knowledge” most 
Strikingly Illustrated in History? 


By this country after the Napoleonic wars ending in 
Wellington's victory at Waterloo, 1815. The triumphs 
of invention and discovery in science and manufactures | 
associated with the names of Watt, Arkwright, Har- 
greaves, Wedzwood, Boulton, Davy, and other champions 
of modern industry were grounded on scientific know- 
ledge—the fruit of long, patient and _well-directed 
thought; the outburst of industrial activity and the 
development of the peaceful arts during that period of 
unprecedented financial strain afford the most striking 
illustration of the power of knowledge to.be found in 
histury. Nothing short of this knowledge and the 
marvellous expansion of trade, commerce and manu- 
| factures which it stimulated would, so far as we can 

judge, have sufficed to sustain Britain and place her } 
—where she has since remained—in the forefront of the 
! nations. Recently the brilliant Japanese victories in 
China were directly due to nothing so much as to the 
power which acquisition of Western ideas and methods 
gave the Japs over the wilfully ignorant Chinese. 


2843, Which is the best Example of Injury to one Part 
of the Body Causing Pain to Another ? 

Examples are to be found of two distinct classes 
which cannot well be compared—those that are due to 
an injury of a nerve-trunk causing a sensation of pain 
‘in the part where the nerve is distributed, and hes 
that are due to a reflection or transference of sensation 
from one part to another. Of the former class injury 
to the “funny-bone,” i.e., the ulnar nerve at the elbow, 
causing pain in the little finger is a well-known example, 
and as good as any other. Injury to the trunk of the 
great sciatic nerve in the thigh will in the same way 
cause pain in the knee and leg, and so with many others. 
' Of the latter class one of the best examples is the pain 
, of hip disease being often felt only in the knee, but 
there are many other examples nearly as good. Injury 
'to the nerve of a tooth may cause pain in the face, 
injury to one eye will cause pain in the other, etc. 
Injurious matter in the stomach will cause the head to 
ache, and a blow on the head will often cause discomfort 
in the stomach. 


2847. Do we of the Present Day Reap any Direct 
Advantage from the Norman Conquest? 


There are certainly at least three respects in which 
| this can be answered in the affirmative. Those are: 
Language (including literature) law and architecture. 
| The blending of Norman-French with Ango-Saxon at 
once simplified and elevated the speech of these islands, 
and it is enough to say that English literature in its 
highest development began with Chaucer to show how 
much we owe i this respect, not to Norman-Frenchb, 
but to the blending of tongues, which could not have 
‘ happened without the Conquest. Our law, cumbrous, 
, dilatory and over-costly as it still is, is yet infinitely 

superior to the rude and half-savagg methods of the 
| Anglo-Saxons, and we owe its beginnings directly to the 
_ Norman jurists, who shaped it on the Roman models. 
‘ As regards architecture, it may be said that as a fine 
art it did not exist in these islands till the Normans 
‘ brought it, and to them we owe some of the finest of 
our existing buildings and the models on which the 
others are built. The social results, numerous and 
important as they are, are perhaps too indirect to come 
within the scope of the question. 


CONDITIONS, 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any - 


the questions asked here from our readers. 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s name and 
uddress. We shall 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column, The same reader may send replies 
toany number of querics. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must r us by first post 
"on the Tuesday of the week following that 


for which the paper is dated. Payment | 


will only be for replies publi i 
Authorities on which replies are es tape 
be given. Ha!f-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
Yoation for every question received which 
de considered worthy of insertion. 


pass the best reply to | 


QUESTIONS. TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
' << 

Dees: oANS 
2871. Which is the oldest sailing craft in the world? | THE PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST OF MONEY LENT ON 
2872 What amount of manual labour is involved in myneLt 
; an average performance on the piano ? MUR FOAGES san be ssc ee 
2873, Which nation best illustrates in its history the | °F ® small annual premium to the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., of London, who are prepare! 


theory that money is not wealth ? 

| 2874, Which trades have been most affected by the to issue policies to the Investor securing his muncy 

| development of bicycling as a pastime P and interest, 

i 2875, O shieh? . . . x 

| ( n which instrument can the moat rapid music NO ONE SHOULD LEND MONEY ON 
MORTGAGE WITHOUT SUCH INSURANCE. 


‘ be played ? 
The paid-up Capital of the Corporation, founded in 187:, 


| 2876. Which two professions have been in tum the 
| most closely allied and the most hostile to each other ? 

is £100,000, and its Invested Funds excced a Quarter of a 
Million. 


2877. What are “ diseases of personality ” P 
2878. How did our letters of the alphabet come to 
Write for Prospectus to— 
RICHARD J. PAULL, 


| represent the sounds they stand for ? 
2879. Which two successive English sovereigns were 
General Manager and Secretary, 
MOORQATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 


the farthest removed in relationship ? 


2880. Have the aristocracy or the democracy done 
most to further civilisation in England ? 


40 TO 44, 


BILLIAM. A Complete Story by S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by W. F. Calderon. (See Prarson’s Magasine, February 1.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Fs. 1, 1896. 


DOROTHY. 


WueEwn Dorothy was twenty-four, 
I was, I rete confess, 

But twenty, yet for this I swore 
I loved her none the less. 

What though some saucy maiden teased, 
Or ancient one cried: “Shame!” 

Might I not marry as I pleased. 

Shakespeare did the same ? 


Although I know she favoured me, 
For so she oft had said, 

This would she have no other see, 
Nor promise me to wed. 

Indeed I took her much to task 
For flirting. ‘“ Very true,” 

She answered, smiling. “Thus I mask 
My preference for you.” 


And then I fancied—hateful thought! 
Some other might obtain 

The kiss that I myself had sought 
A thousand times in vain. 

My ments upon this head, 
She found of little savour ; 

“ You jealous child, you know,” she said, 
“That kissing goes by favour!” 


One day I met her, face to face, 
With Dorkins, arm in arm, 

So like it was to an embrace, 
I viewed them with alarm. 

She saw me; started; giggled; blushed; 
Then, pointing with her fan, 

“There’s Tom: he’s fond of me,” she gushed; 
“ Ask him to be best nan!” 


——__ = fe ee, 
CASTING A SLUR. 


Mr. Harry NIcHotts, the well-known actor, tells an 
amusing story of an incident which occmred during the 
sea trip that he took recently for the benefit of his health. 
It was on the P. and O. steamer Benbow : 

“One morning the captain came up to me and asked 
if I would officiate at the harmonium for the Sunday 
morning service. I agreed and proceeded to select the 
hymns. JT wished to choose something suitable, and 
so gave the well-known hymn ‘ For those in peril on the 


sea.’ 


“ 


y-and-bye a fussy gentleman came running up to 
me and said there was something like a mutiny ‘for- 
ward,’ as the sailors had got wind of my choice, and took 
it as a direct slur on the capabilities of the captain and 


officers.” 
—_—_———s jt 
LOVE FOR THE ZIGZAG, 


THE straight line is an abomination to the Chinese. 
They endeavour to avoid it in the streeta and buildin , 
and have banished it completely where country field. 
paths are concerned. 

They will always substitute a curve whenever possible, 
or they will torture it into a zigzag. In many districts 
not subject to the influence of a foreigner, the houses 
and temples are characterised by curved and often peaked 
roofs, ornamented with fantastic modifications of the 
“ la stroke pattern.” 

e inhabitants of such regions are soon found to 
have a mental world to correspond. The straight line 
is scouted. ed think in curves and zigzags. To the 
Chinese mind the straight line is suggestive of death 
and demons. It belongs not to the heaven above nor to 
the earth beneath. In a true horizon line are seen the 
“undulations of the dragon.” 


Ss 
NOT IN HARMONY. 


In house furnishing,” says an expert, “it is impos- 
sible to exercise too much care in the admixture of style. 
uncle of mine became rich, and spent an immense 

amount of money in furnishing his drawing-room in 
pure Louis XV- style. Everything was costly and 
accurate. He spent eighteen months on the task. When 
it was finished, he asked a friend, a great art critic, to 
dinner, and afterwards took him upstairs and showed 
him the room—his triumph. The critic examined every- 
thing carefully, and at last gave a sigh, and said: 

“* Everything, my dear sir,in this room is genuine, 
perfect, and harmonious, save one.’ 

“* What is that P’ said my uncle. 

“The critic took him by the hand and led him toa 
‘arge mirror. He looked in, and the reflection showed a 
short, stout, bald man in the orthodox claw-hammer 
coat, ‘boiled-rag’ shirt, and black trousers of men’s 
rene dress, 
“*The one discordant, irreconcilable thing—the one 
iad inhermonious—is yourself. Are you Louis XV. 

8 iy) tS) 

“My uncle looked in the mirror for a moment, then 
groaned, and walked: straight out of the room. Since 
that day no one can induce the poor man to put his foot 
im the drawing-room, and the rest of the house is 
furnished in the most heterogeneous manner conceiv- 

le. 
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A FISH THAT EATS ROSES. 

A FISH that eats roses as a regular diet is owned b 
a well-known pisciculturist. It is a Japanese fantail, 
and lives in a small aquarium with miscellaneous speci- 
mens of the finny tribe. The way this fish happened to 
begin its diet of roses was quite accidental. 

The present owner was one day changing the water 
in the aquarium, when a small tea-rose fell from the 
lapel of his coat into the bowl. The fantail was float- 
ing near the surface, and darted for the rose and began 
eating it. The owner did not interfere, and the fish con- 
sunied nearly all the rose. He thought the matter odd, 
and daily put a rose into the bowl. That was two 
summers ago. One of the owner's daily duties since 
that time has been to secure a rose for the fish. Last 
winter, when roses were not plentiful, he neglected this 
duty, and the fish would not go near the food put into 
the bowl for several days. 


+ 5. 
RECLAIMING A BRIGAND. 


THE last survivor of a wealthy Greek family, Skilizai 
by name, was in Naples overseeing the erection of a 
magnificent mausoleum, which was at some distance 
from the city, and a wilderness separated the buildin 
from the nearest road. In this wilderness Skilizzi ha 
one evening a strange adventure. 

He was on his way to his carriage when he was 
accosted by a notorious armed beige’ who infested the 
neighbourhood and baffled all attempts to capture him. 

“ Your purse or your life!” called the brigand, at the 
same time leveling his gun. Skilizzi, instead of being 
frightened, answered quietly : 

“Put down that gun and let us have a talk.” 

The man obeyed. 

“TI can give you my purse,” Skilizzi continued, “and 
should not feel the loss of it; but would you gain much 
by ite contents? They will not go far, and you will 
then have to continue a brigand until you are caught 
and beheaded.” 

“ Quite true,” said the man; “but then I have a wife 
and children. I cannot let them starve.” 

“Suppose one promised to take care of them, would 
you give up this infamous life?” 

“Tf I were suré of it,” said the man, staggered, “I 
would give it up to-morrow.” 

“I give you,” said Skilizzi, “a gentleman's word of 
honour that I will take care of your wife and children. 
Will you come with me, give yourself up, work out your 
sentence—which will be infinitely more lenient than if 
you were captured—and begin an honest life after- 
wards P” 

After some moments of hesitation the man accepted 
the offer. They entered the carriage together and drove 
to the nearest police-station, where the man gave him- 
self up, to the unspeakable surprise of the authorities. 

Through the iron grating which now separated the 
two, the brigand shook hands with his captor, and said : 
“God bless you!” 


Toe 
Mistress: “ And pray why do you want to leave us, 
Anna?” 
Cook: “ The doctor has ordered my sergeant a more 


generous diet.” 
——— $< 


MotTHER: “ Well, Lillie, how do you like your new 
governess ? ” ; 

“Well enough, ma; but she is so untidy, she does 
not take off her hair when she goes to bed, as you do.” 


—. jf 
Mrs. Brinao: “Oh dear, Charles, I wish I could find 
a good name for baby.” 
Bingo: “ Why not call him Atlantic Ocean 2?” 
Mrs. Bingo: “ What for?” 
Bingo (wearily) : “ Because he never dries up.” 
= $e 
“My dear,” said Mr. Nubbs to Mrs. Nubbs, “ what 
name did I understand you to call the new servant 
irl?” 
ae Japan,” replied Mrs. Nubbs sweetly. 
“ And, pray, why such an odd name, my dear?” 
* Because she is so hard on China, love.” 
_—_—~ejf—_—___— 
EpitTor: “Did you see the complimentary notice I 
gave you ae. ii : 
General Shopkeeper: “Yes, and I don’t want 
another. The man who says I’ve got plenty of grit, 
and that the milk I sell is of the first water, and that 
my butter is the strongest in the market may mean 
well, but he is not the man whose encomiums I value.” 
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THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT SETS A 
GOOD EXAMPLE. 


oy 


Some eight years ago M. de Bruyn, the Belgian 
Minister of Industry, undertook to formulate a scheme 
for providing girls with technical training in house- 
wifery. : 

“A young girl starts in the morning for some coal-pit, 
workshop, or factory, and stays thore the whole day,” 
M. de Bruyn stated. “She iad thus no opportunity, 
either of learning how to manage a house, or of acquir- 
ing those domestic virtues so necessary for her when she 
shall become the mother of a family. Nor is it only 
the opportunity she lacks; she has no taste for that sort 
of thing. Having worked as hard and as long as her 
father and brothers, she holds that she has as much 
right to rest as they have. It probably never even 
occurs to her that she ought to be preparing herself for 
her future duties.” 

Every girl in Belgium is now taught the theory and 
practice of housewifery. Local authorities are allowed 
@ certain latitude as to what may be included under this 
term ; but the State insists that the subject shall be 
recognised as a distinct, branch of education, and that it 
shall be taught by persons specially trained for the work. 
In the elementary schools housewifery forms part of the 
regular order of instruction, easy lessons in the way of 
conversation being given on the necessity of cleanliness, 
fresh air, pure water, nutritive food, and so on. Attached 
to the higher grade schools are special classes in which the 
subject is taught practically us well as theoretically. 

These classes are held twice a week on the afternoons 
most convenient to the majority of the pupils. Two 
hen are required for a complete course of tuition in 

housewifery. In this time the girls who attend the 
classes are carefully trained for the duties which will 
devolve upon them should they ever be at the head of a 
household. They are taught the laws of health and 
domestic economy. The theories with regard to the 
origin and propagation of disease are explained to them, 
they are given simple directions as to what is to be dope 
in case of sudden illness or accident, and how invalids 
and young children can best be cared for. 

These lessons occupy about one-third of the time de- 
voted to housewifery ; the other two-thirds are given to 
practical work. The pupils, under the supervision of 
the teacher, make beds, clean stoves, trim lamps, scour 
floors, dust rooms, and so on. They also prepare break- 
fasts and suppers; and it is in this division of the 
cee that perhaps the most valuable work is 

one. 

The girls are trained to be thoroughly good cooks, 
and great stress is laid on the fact that everything they 
make must be at once appetising and nutritive. 

The cooking is done at a fireplace such as is found in 
most cottages; no costly utensils are allowed, and all 
the materials used are of the cheapest kind. The dishes 
depend for their value more on their cooking and flavour- 
ing than on their ingredients; and the greatest care is 
taken to keep the cost of them within the means of the 
average working-man. 

The cooking of vegetables, the making of soups and 
omelettes, and the preserving of fruit are special fea- 
tures of the class. hile each dish is being made, the 
teacher explains why and to what degree it is nutritions ; 
she makes a point. too, of stating the cost of everything 
that is used. 

During the winter months, sewing and dressmaking 
are taught. The Minister of Industry issues stringent 
regulations to insure the clothes made being of the most 
useful kind. Not only do the girls make new dresses in 
the class, but they take their old ones there to be mended. 
They are shown how to cut and make underlinen. to knit 
and darn stockings, to do everything, in fact, that can be 
required of skilled seamstresses. 

hen the fine weather comes a change is made, for 
there are no sewing classes in summer—at leust, not iu 
any district where the authorities can secure a garden— 
and the girls receive instruction in flower growing, 
fruit rearing, and market gardening. They literally 
till the soil, and learn by practical experience how to 
secure the largest crops. The pupils take intense 
delight, asa rule, in cultivating the garden, and seem to 
derive benefit from the occupation intellectually as well 
as physically. 

Jompulsion cannot, of course, be used to make thesa 
girls attend, but every persnasiveargument that ingenuity 
can suggest is brought to bear upon them to induce them 
todo so. At first the factory girls regarded the schools 
with something akin to suspicion, as if they thought the 
authorities wished to get work from them without 
paying for it. That feeling, however, soon passed away, 
and many of them now take an honest pride in their 
skill as cooks or seamstresses. 

A Belgian girl who leaves school at fourteen is 
already at that time as well fitted as in her lies to be at 
the head of a home. 

The State, in fact, has done for her what it could ; it 
has given her the chance, at least, of developing into a 
model housewife. These Belgian housewifery schools 
are certainly a most useful institution. Already they 
are making their influence to he felt, and there is good 
reason for hoping that they will ultimately succeed in 
raising the standard of comfort among the wage-earning 
classes. They are not a costly experiment; all the ex- 

in connection with a school for thirty pupils 
amount to about £40 a year. 


A MORNING ON THE STOCK BXCHANGE. By W. Arthur Woodward. Illustrated by Photos and Drawings 
y G. Ashton. (See Pearson's Magazine, February 1.) 


; 
; 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Ons of the best indoor games that has been 
invented recently is ‘Sentry-Go,” or “Military | 
Solitaire.” It is, in fact, a series of interesting and | 
amusing puzzles. The price is Is., and the name of the | 
inventor, Mr. Boyde, 7, Newnham Street, Edgware | 
Road, London, W. ; 

Aw inventor has conceived the worthy idea of a | 
magnetised tack hammer. This will lift a tack from a 
box by the head, and it is only necessary to give a 

mtle tap to fix the nail in the wall or floor, or wherever 
it is intended to go. It can then be securely hammered 
in without the fingers coming in contact with the nail 
or the hammer in contact with the fingers. Which 
thing is, verily, good. 

Dr. LoerFiEeR has been making experiments 
with a certain baccilus which is a sovereign exterminator 
of mice. A few of these obnoxious animals were in- 
oculated with the bacillus typhi muriwm, and set free. 
After a time they died, ent were eaten by their com- 
panions, with the consequence that every hole was soon 
choked with the dead and dying. Bread soaked with 
the germ-tainted gravy has the same result. 


AN ingenious individual has made for himself a 
skating bicycle. His pneumatic tyres he encases with 
sand-paper and thus obtains the necessary grip on the ice. 
Occasionally the sand-paper comes off, the wheel refuses 
to revolve, and the enterprising owner follows the 
example of the sand-paper. Otherwise his mode of pro- 
gression is comparatively safe, and even in the emergency 
of the ice giving way beneath his weight he flatters 
himself that if he succeeds in keeping an upright position, 
his inflated tyres will prevent him from sinking. 

7 Tnomupeon’s “Little Protector” Bicycle Rest 
has been desigued, to quote the inventor's words, “to 
supply a want which must have been felt by every 
cyclist when placing a machine againet a building, or on 

ose occasions when it is necessary to make repairs 
while on the road.” It is a small nickel spike that is 
intended to be fastened to the handle, and the point of 
the protector coming in contact with the wall, which is 
used as a pl saves the handle bar from becoming 
engraved with the unsightly scratches which so com- 
monly disfigure a machine. Any damage that may be 
done to the wall the inventor very rightly does not take 
into consideration. For use in case of emergency on 
the road, two protectors are required—one at each 
extremity of the handle bar. The machine may then 


be turned upside down, will stand securely, and can, if | 


necessary, be taken to pieces. 

A PRACTICAL inventor has hit upon a device to 
enable coins to be picked up from glass or wood without 
difficulty. The roughened rubber trays that have been 
in use for years have not proved the success expected, 
and they are ignored five times out of six. The new 

lan isa great improvement, and is especially adapted 
ey hands that are numb with cold or that are encased in 
thick and awkward gloves. The‘main feature of the 
design is a bowl with a reversible plate on its summit. 
In giving change the clerk counts out the money on the 
plate, and the purchaser can easily count it again if he 
so desires. Then he can reverse the plate without diffi- 
culty, allowing the coins to fall into the palm of one of his 
hands. The plateswings into position again automatically, 
and is ready for the next customer. The device is in- 
expensive and handsome in appearance, and is likely to 
take the place of the old rubber mat entirely, especially 
in restaurants and public-houses where rapid change- 
making is an important matté. 

To convey materials to a distance in a manner 
which is at once ly and economical, is one of the 
chief problems with which engineers are faced in coun- 
tries where long distances have to be encountered. An 
attempt has been made recently to convey coal from the 
mines to the centres of consumption by first grinding 
the substance and carrying the dust through tubes by 
means of water. A still more novel system is based 
solely upon inertia. Tubes, raised some distance from 
the ground by supports, are connected with a shaft, 
which is caused to revolve by means of a steam engine. 
The supports are so dutenetl: that the revolutions of the 
shaft transmit to them a swinging motion, first to one 
side and then to the other, like a series of inverted 

endulums. The material is placed in the interior, and 
is first carried to the right and then to the left, and 
advances by small degrees during the retrograde move- 
ment of the tube; it will thus move forward steadily 
from one end of the conduit to the other, having 
covered practically an unlimited distance. The 
principle is original, and it has moreover this advantage 
that when once the vant has been installed, the cost of 
transportation is reduced to a minimum. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discoveries. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, we shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so, 

If any reader of Prarson’s WEERLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idea for a patent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope Patent. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
with patents, who will put himeelf in commenécation with its 
sender. \ 
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PEOPLE OCF IMPORTANCE. 


THE Queen has a magnificent collection of the 
photographs of celebrated actors. 


Mapame_ Faure, thewife of the French President 
is an able linguist. She is also an omnivorous reader 
of fiction in many languages. She admires English 
and German, but not unnaturally prefers French 
writers to all others. 


Tue French President makes a rule of retiring 
early to rest at night. This habit is well-known to his 
guests, and the President’s dinner-parties usually break 
up soon after ten o'clock. Seven, or half-past seven, is 
his favourite dinner-hour. 


Mr. A. J, BALFourR is perhaps the most versatile 
public speaker of the present day, and recently he 
flivered “0 fewer than six important speeches within 
twenty-four hours. As each of the meetings at which 
he appeared was held with a distinctly different end in 
view the task was not by any means an easy one. 


Mr. AntuHony Hope, unlike most other success- 
ful writers of the present day, has refused a handsome 
offer from an American lecturing agent. He has two 
excuses, both of which appear to me excellent; in the 
first place, he has not got anything to lecture about, and 
in the second place he has not a good delivery. This 
sort of reasoning is unique and refreshing withal. 


*THE author of “Tom Brown's School Days”— 
perhaps the most widely-read book of its class—is now 
a regular contributor to the columns of the SPECTATOR 
over the signature “ Vacuus Viator.” He says he 
chose this pseudonym on hearing a youthful relative of 
his, who came across the words in his Latin Reader, 
and promptly translated them by ‘“‘ Wandering Cow.” 
In after years this ingenious boy was destined to dis- 
tinguish himself to no little extent at Oxford. 


Joun. W. Mackay, the American millionaire, is 
erecting a magnificent mausoleum which it is estimated 
will cost at the very least fifty thousand pounds. It is 
to be constructed of granite, and the style will be Grecian 
of the Doric order. The entire strugture will rest upon 
a marble platform. It will represefft a chapel and is to 
contain twenty chambers. The interior walls will be of 
brick and bluestone. The arched ceilings and walls of 
the main corridor are to be of white enamelled brick 
and the catacombs will have white marble doors ex- 
quisitely carved on the exterior. 


. AT this time, when the eyes of the entire world 
are attracted to Venezuela, President Crespo has 
naturally come in for no small amount of attention. 
He is a well-built man, though somewhat heavy, and 
taller by several inches than the statesmen with whom 
he is connected. His countenance reveals force and 
determination, and there is a certain suave courtesy 
about him very rare indeed with South American 
politicians. _ In his way of living the President is most 
abstemious; he is, in fact, in the habit of summonin 
his ministers to him at sunrise, and it is a very unusua 

ress of business which prexents him from retiring to 
bed at eight o'clock in the evening. His hobby—if it 
may be called such—is cattle-raising, and he is the 
owner of an evormous estate not far from the Vene- 
zuelan capital. President Crespo, by the way, is a 
noted equestrian, and his stables contain, perhaps, the 
finest horses to be found in that part of the South 
American Continent. 


PRINCE CHARLES OF DENMARK, whose engage- 
ment to Princess Maud of Wales is a matter of recent 
history, is a firm believer in supernatural appearances 
and spiritualism. His tendencies in this respect are 
shared by every member of his family. It is, in fact, a 
firm belief of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Denmark and their children that they were subjected to 
supernatural visitations on the occasion of their last 
visit to Sweden. They were at the time residing in the 
Royal palace of Stockholm, which, with many other 
Royal residences, enjoys the reputation of bein 
haunted. The night following the arrival of the Danish 
Royalties their Chamberlain was precipitated from his 
bed on to the floor of his room without being in any 
way able to account for the occurrence. On the 
following morning Prince Christian, who slept in 
the neighbouring room, complained of having been 
awakened during the night by the noise of a scuffle at 
A couple of evenings later Princess Louise 
was writing letters in her drawing-room when she 
became conscious of a spectre facing her on the other 
side of the table. The Princess promptly shrieked and 
flew from the room. The spook, however, appears to 
have preceded her from the apartment and down the 
tength of the corrider, at the end of which the Princess 
was found in a fainting condition by the attendants, 
who had been attracted to the place by her outery. 
Some nights later, Prince Charles, the fiancé of Princess 
Maud, who is tall and _soldierly in appearance, chanced 
to enter an unlighted room to feteh some article for- 

otten there earlier in the day, but reappeared a moment 

ter pale and trembling, and declaring the room was 
full of madmen, who had used physical force in com- 
pelling him to retire. Many other stories, eqnally 
st and ly impossible to explain, are tata by 
the ghost-haunted family, who are now to become so 
closely connected with our own reigning house. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. I, 13896. 


FOOTBALL NOTES. 


THE Marlow team has, for what is practically 
little more than a village team, done some tall travelling 
this season to play its ties in the qualifying stage of the 
English Cup Gonpetition. Its three games were with 
Cowes, a Bristol club, and Southampton St. Mary's, and 
as the Marlow men were in each case the visiting side 
they had to travel for these three ties a distance of St 
miles. 

THE question has often been asked: Can a goul- 
keeper, from the goal kick (after the ball has been sen: 
over the line by an opposing player) score a goal against 
his own side? This curious point came up for decision 
in a recent match between West Croydon and Eweli, 
the wind carrying the ball back over the goal-keeper’s 
head into the net. The referee at first allowed the goal, 
but subsequently revoked his decision. 


THE spread of professionalism is by no means cal- 
culated to encourage loyalty to a locality, or, so far as one 
can judge, to develop a general improvement amongst. 
the amelie clubs of a district. Directly a player in i: 
junior club shows some promise he is coeried by the his 
club of his district, or of some other, and his old clus 
soon knows him no more. A glance at the gossip 
columns of one or other of the evening football papers is 
sufficient to give an idea of the sort of thing that goes 
on. 

THE stress of a costly professionalism is hegi:- 
ning to tell on some of the least successful of the Least: 
clubs, and it is confidently asserted that more than on 
club now included in the First Division will have to « 
to the wall entirely at the end of the present season. 1: 
is almost a matter of course, though there may be soni» 
exceptional instances, that the club with the deepest 
money bags will secure the best players and win mo-t 
matches; and as naturally it follows that the most suc- 
cessful club will attract the biggest attendances. 


Ir has almost been decided to send another Rug}-v 
foutball team out to South Africa, The team that went 
out several years ago under the captaincy of W. E. 
Maclagan, was an exceptionally strong one, and won ali 
its matches with ease. There has been a remarkabi: 
change, however, in the constitution of the populace a: 
the Cape since those days, and unquestionably a team 
going out now will find much more doughty opponents. 
The remark has been made that from Cumberland alone 
enough county players have gone out to Johannesbur: 
to constitute a really powerful fifteen. It is to be hoped 
that all political differences will be settled before our 
men reach the Transvaal. 


SEVERAL times in these columns has referen a 
been made to the somewhat stupid course adopted ly 
the Scottish Football Association, in refusing to selec: 
for their International teams any players engaged as 
poten Since these conditions have obtained, 

otland has pretty regularly lost the match witi 
England. It does not follow that the result would have 
been different in any case, but the Association is itself 
becoming alive to the fact that the chances of victery 
would be vastly increased if the assistance of the best o: 
the Scottish players in England were secured, and, nv 
doubt, a much stronger team will represent Scotland 
this season than for several seasons past. 


No Rugby club, with the single exception of 
Newport, has in recent years had so prolonged a career 
of successes as Portsmouth, who have not known defeut. 
since Bradford got the better of them by a couple of 
tries towards the close of the season 1893-94. They 
played more than one drawn gamelast season, Southamp- 
ton Trojans and Saracens in particular pressing then 
very closely ; and again this year they have several times 
failed to win, but have so far escaped defeat. It is 
unfortunate for the club that its captain for sever.! 
years past, E. H. Andrews, should be compelled }y 
Injuries to retire from the game. Andrews iis 
undoubtedly been its most useful player, his position 
being centre three-quarter, whence he has often won 
matches by clever drops at goal. He has also many 
times played for Hampshire. 


£100 INSURANCE | 


FOR 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


We undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED POUNDS « 
whomsoever the proprietors of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 1:1 
decide to be the next of kin of any football player who nu-'s 
with his death by an accident while actually playing footi.:”’. 
The only condition is that the player tn question must het! : 
possessor of a copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEERLY, which must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The copy necd not) 
wpon the person at the time of the accident. Notice of accid.t 
must be given within three days, and death must have occurred 
within twenty-four hours of the accident, 


Signed. 


Available until midnight, February Ist, 1896 


THE QUEEN'S PETS. By Gambier Bolton, F.2.8. Mlustrated from Photographs by thé Author. (Sce Pearson's Magazinc, February 1.) 
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ARMY NOTES. 


No. 22. 


Wuat articles areabsolutely necessary 

The Soldiers’ Kit. for the soldier's well-being and 

comfort when on active service, and 
how to reduce the total weight to the lowest possible 
extent, without omitting any essential article of 
equipment, is a matter that is continually being 
discussed, and it cannot be denied that an experienced 
officer like Deputy-Surgeon Carden Roe is entitled to 
speak with authority on such asubject. Writing to the 

ARMY AND Navy GAzeTTE, he recommends t!.at the 

nrticles not absolutely required for daily use when 

oi a campaign should be consigned—in a canvas 
bag or pack—to the transport waggon. He further 
recommends that in‘place of the overcoat, which, as he 

remarks, is ineffectual as a protection from wet, and a 

cunbrous device for keeping its wearer warm, each man 

should be supplied with a “short, loose, and well 
ventilated waterproof coat, and a la of loose ley. 
vings,” which would not only “afford perfect protection 
against the heaviest rain, but also enable him (the 
soldier) to bivouac with safety and comfort on the 
dampest ground.” Not long since, I toak occasion to 
say a good word for the latest “approved” pattera of 
Army great coat (for home service), but I have never 
contended that it was well adapted for campaigning, 
and waterproof garments would undoubtedly be in 
, every way more serviceable and beneficial to the 
wearer. 
THERE is, I see, a “trial” equipment 
being experimented upon at Maryhill 
by the 2nd Battalion Gordon High- 
landers. 

The experimental pack being fixed on the shoulders 
ly metal hooks, the result is a downward pressure; 
and the abolition of any straps causing constraint of 
the respiratory or other organs is a great point in its 
favour. 

The back plate is so designed as to prevent the pack 
slipping about, and it is claimed that by the new 
invention, which is accredited to an officer in Glasgow, 
the whole equipment can be instantly removed when a 
halt is called, and as quickly replaced—a very great 
desideratum indeed. 


Manycorrespondentshavetakenadvan- 

The tage of my offer to send them a sketch 

Slade-Wallace of the contrivance for keeping this in 

Equipment. osition, and from amongst the replies 

i have received I extract the following: 

“It is an excellent idea.” “I am already wearing it, 

and find it admirable.” ‘TI shall certainly recommend 

it to all our men.” “I tried it during a recent march 

and found it most comfortable.” Any number of 

sketches still to be had by asking for them, and with 
each I send instructions as to use. 


Infantry 
Equipment. 


THE number of horses and mules at 
Army Horses. present employed in connection with 
the army is upwards of 27,000, and an 
excellent ‘‘ Veterinary Manual” by Surgeon Captain 
Bruce Seton, I.M.S., which has just been published, 
should prove a useful adjunct to every cavalry officer's 
pocket library. An interesting lecture on the subject 
of army horses was also recently given by Veterinary 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomson at Aldershot, in the course 
of which the lecturer pointed out how greatly it would 
tend to impyove and maintain the health and efficiency 
of troop horses, if all cavalry officers were required 
before joining their regiments, to acquire at least a 
rudimentary Enowledies of horse and stable manage- 
ment. Every trooper knows that his mount is often 
his best friend, and in the matter of kindness to his 
steed the average cavalryman is seldom lacking, but 
it would be all the better if he knew something of 
how to treat the numerous slight ailments to which all 
horses are liable. 


THE recuperating effect which a lively 
tune has on men—and horses too— 
when towards the end of a day’s march 
the regimental band strikes up a favourite and familiar 
air, has often made itself apparent, and Lord Roberts, 
when distributing prizes recently to the competitors in 
military band contests, is reported to have said, that 
regimental bands were not only a source of great 
pleasure, but they were also of great use particularly in 
an Infantry regiment. It is a good many years now 
since I last marched to the sound of the drum, but long 
as it is, even now, I never hear a military band playing a 
march without experiencing a thrill, a pleasurable 
sensation, a desire to put ny best leg forward as in the 
days of yore. 


Military Music. 


A COMPLAINT reaches me from the 
Guards’ Recruits. Guards’ Recruit Depot, at Caterham, 

which is, I fear, not altogether with- 
out foundation. 

A man who enlists for service in either of the 
regiments of Foot Guards is, as my military readers are 
aware, stationed for a period of sixteen to eighteen 
weeks at the Recruit Depot, at Caterham, where there 
are also a certain number of trained soldiers whose sole 
duty consists in teaching the newly-joined the various 
. details incidental to “ soldiering ”; now, it used to be a 
recognised thing in my time for a cavalry recruit on 
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quinine his regiment, to have an old soldier “told off” 
look after him for a week or two, until. in fact, he 
could “ soldier for himself.” and in return the embryo 
trooper used as a rule to “stand treat” occasionally to 
his mentor in what was rewarded as an orthodox way, but 
—unless Thave heen waisinformed—at Caterham a kind | 
of daily levy is made on the newly-joined reeruit. and if 
he wants to know how to put his hit tovether, or any of 
the hundred and one little things which have to be 
learned, he has to pay for it. such” payments fre juently 
runing into several pence a day. New, this, Dani seve. 
is not known to those in au hority or it would very svon 
be put a stop to. 


THE desirchility of teaching so'diers a 
Soldier Labour. trade, or in the cese of men who have 
ae yuired a certain amount of tecluical 
knowledge prior to enlistment, the wisdom of allowing 
them to keep their hands in. his always been advocated 
by me in these Notes: but thera is unfortanately 
another side to the question, viz. the ousting of civilian 
labour in and about barracks. and I notice that the Tsish 
papers have been protesting strongly against the sal. 
stitution of military for civilim Jabour ja Duitin 
Barracks. It cannot fail. they say. to injure the army 
in many ways. On the other hand, what earthly good 
can it dowiman to teach him a trade, or improve the 
knowledge of one be already poxsesses, if he is to le, 
debarred from making use of his opportunities! Tt is, 
I fear, a difficult question to deal with satisfactorily. 


“A Lance CORPORAL” writes lie: 

Mobilisation =~ 1 should tike to hear your opinion its 

of to whether a mobilisation of the 

the Volunteers. voluyteers would not be of service to 

all concerned, as it would enabie imen 

to see what their duties would be in the case of an 

actual outhreak. I think it would do an nameuse 

amount of good, and show the weak spots in the 
organization—it need only extend over a few days. 

Tam strongly of opinion that such a course, if it could | 
he adopted, would be decidedly beneficial. but there are. 
I fear. insuperable difken ties in the way of carrying it 
into effect. 

My best thanks are due to miny of my 

To my Corres- readers who have recently sent me 

pondents. cuttings from various journals 
amongst them being several draw- 

ing attention to the honour of knighthood conferred . 
upon Colonel Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., who would 
appear to be a very general favourite in military circles. 
And now for a few words ona personal matter. Week 
by week I receive a very large number of letters, and I 
think I may honestly say since I commenced writing 
these Notes I bave never left one unanswered, either in | 
these columns or wy post. When a personal reply is | 
required however, I should be very Sete if the writers | 
would send me a stampedenvelope. Some do—many do ! 
not! { 
(“Our Stamp Album,” by Mr. Harold Frederic, 

neat week.) 


ee fl 


“You told us, boy,” the towist said to the urchin 
who was fishing in the lake,“ that the boat always left 
here at four, and we have waited now till a good deal ' 
past five.” . : : . — 

“Oh,” said the boy, “it doesu’t begin to run till | 
June.” | 

— t > 


Frienb: “ Why did your temperance society dis- 
charge the Terrible Example?” ; . 
Rev. Mr. Coldwater: “ He was continually referring | 
to the seductions of a particular brand of beer to which | 
he attributed his ruin; and we found he was being paid 
to advertise it.” 
— —- 


Hapn't TimE—‘‘So you went to the country on | 
Sunday, Mrs. Hogg. I hear?” ; 

“Yes, me and the old man thought we'd have a 
change.” _ 

“ And what did you see when you got there ? 

“Nothing. It was a cheap trip, and we had to start , 
off home again.” 


| 
- | 
| 
1 
| 
! 


————@2» io — 


A Boy walked into a merchant's office the other day 
in search of a situation. After being put through a 
catechism by the merchant, he was asked: “ Well, my 
lad, and what is your motto?” 

“Same as yours, sir.” he replied; “same as you have ! 
on your door, ‘ Push.’ ” 

He was engaged. 


i 


Mrs. McSwat (at the front window): ‘“ How 

beautiful our lawn looks this evening in its mantle of 
! It’s a poem!” . | 

- 2 mace “It is, my dear, and I declare it makes 
my heart feel light as air to see that little lawn to-night | 
arrayed in robes of spotless white and think how man 
months must pass before I'll need to cut the grass wi 
that loud, hateful mowing machine that——" 

But here his esthetic wife interrupted in disgust. 


| Obligittory upon officers of the 
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COMPELLED TO FIGHT, | 


THE law of Russia, according to which duelling is 
army, not only whenever 
they themselves fancy they hive been insulied, but like- 
Wise Waocnever anybody else thinks they have. is fraught 
with sad results. 

Detailed aeeounts reach St. Petersburg every other 
day cf duels between young officers who are intimate 
friends and never dreamed of offending each other, 
siinply because when joking among themselves, one of 
the party said, or did something which, in the opinion 
of somebudy else, ought to prove insulting. 

Thus, we read of one young man, being shot by 
another whose best friend he is- and with whom he had 
no quarrel of any kind, having been compelled to call him 
out ly the officers’ “ Court of Honour,” which has been 
instituted in accordance with the recent Imperial law; 
and of another promising young fellow in the South 
who ix now disabled for the rest of his life because 
forced to tight with his desrest comrade, 

Iu all these cases, the alternative is to fight or leave the 
army, and no one dares to choose the latter course. At 
least, no one had the couraze to before a very interest- 
ing case which unfolded itself recently in the City of 
Kertch. Ata ball given by the local club there.’ the 
leader of the dance was a youny Licutenant P——, who 
took possession of two vacant chairs—one for himself 
and one for the lady with whom he was dancing—in the 
vicinity of the orchestra. He then left the room for a 
meiment. and on his return found the chairs occupied 
hy a young civilian and bis partner. 

He re.juested the latter to vacate the chairs, and have 
others brousht in their stend. But the civilian politely 


_ yet firmly refused. 


“TI took possession of these chairs long ayo,” he 
explained, * before you came to them, and I cannot give 
them up. Tai quite willing, however, to go and order 


-a pair of chairs for you, which will be brought to you in 


half a minnie.” 

Thereupon the officers, who constituted more than 
half of the guests, threatened to leave the club in a 
hody unless the young civilian was expelled in:medi- 
ately. The club committee refused to expel him, 
having no ground for such an extreme measure, and 
the officer forthwith left the club-room and retired. 

Next day the commander of the regiment, informed 
of what had taken place, convened the Comt of Honour, 
and laid the matter beforethem. Among the witnesses 
were the young civilian and the lieutenant. Both 
deposed that no insulting or even impolite language 
had passed between them, and the eel further 
declared that nothing was farther from his intention 


| than to wound the feelings or reflect upon the honour of 


the lieutenant. 

The Court of Honour, however, decided that 
Lieutenant P—— must undoubtedly challenge the civilian 
to a duel within five days, or else leave the army. The 


' young officer who was a favourite in the service, at once 
informed his superiors that he would send _ in _ his 


resignation, but would under no circumstances challenge 
a man who had done him no wrong. 

He had no abstract objection to duelling itself, which, 
since the Imperial Ukase, has been taken under the 
wing of the Orthodox Chureh; but he had a decided 


: objection to kill or maim, in time of peace, a man who 


had done him no ill whatever. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


, This Tisvrance holds good for any number of Claims lo the cartent of 


£2000— not jor one only. 
£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


(To hom Notice of Claima, wider the following conditions, must be sent 
within seven days to the above addiess.) 


‘INSURANCE TICKET A) licatle to passenger trains in Great 


Britain aud Irclant, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Cempany, Limited, Act, Ise, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kitled by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-beariug passenger (including holders of season und 
excursion tickets), and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with his, 
or her, usuul siguature, written in ink or pencil on the space provided 
below, which is the essence of this contract. This paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre. 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar menths thereafter. 

This Insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the * Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 
1890, Bisks No, 2 and 3, 

The purchase of this publication is adnitha to he the payment ofa 
Premium under Sec, 34 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be secn at tha 
office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Signature —.——-_-____-____--- 
idnighs 


wailable from 5 p.m. on Friday, January 24th, 1896, unt? Mi 
s ‘saturday, Ppruary Ist, 1596, (See column 3, page 49!.) 


1I.—The Honour of an Empress. By Allen Upward. 


(See Pearson’s Magazine, February 1.) 
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NO. 1 SCOTLAND. 


THERE is a house near Bawtry which the owner has 
called No. 1, Yorkshire. It is the first house in the 
county that one reaches when travelling from London 
by the great North Road. a 
On that principle the house of the late Hon. Baillie- 
Hamilton (whose decease was announced recently) would 
be No. 1 in Scotland, travelling by the great North Road 
from London to Edinburgh. His park contained the 
little toll-house, just on the other side of the Tweed, 
which had ite share of those romantic marriages con- 
tracted in haste and probably repented at leisure. 

It has its register of names, and boasts the signature 
of three Lord Chancellors against Gretna Greene's two, 
which shows that a runaway match was no bar to 
advancement to the highest point of the most learned 
profession. 


—— = 
TRAGEDY AVERTED. 


“TI HAVE just called, Miss Simpson,” said the angry 
lover, “to say farewell; but before I say it I want you 
to know that I have discovered your falseness, and I 
despise you for it.” 

“ Why, Billy, whatever is the matter? ” 

“Oh, you know well enough. MaybeI didn’t pass the 
gate last evening and see you with your head on 
another man’s shoulder. Who is the happy man?” 

“But, Billy, I haven't seen any man but you, dearest 
indeed, I haven't.” 

“No, I suppose not. Then maybe I am blind, deaf 
and dumb, and an idiot. Maybe you didn’t have 
compey last evening ?” 

“No one, Billy, but my best friend, Emily. No, I 
didn’t, and I think you are a wretch.” 

“ And you didn’t stand at the gate?” 

“Oh, yes, we did. We were counting the stars— 
making wishes on them.” 

“Oh, yes. I suppose I was blind. Now, maybe you'll 
describe Emily to me.” 

“Why, she had on her squash hat, her black suit, a 
white shirt, with a black satin tie, and a fancy vest. 
You know Emily, Billy.” ~ % 

- Billy: “Um-m-m! I see.” 

And what might have been a modern tragedy was 

averted, and Billy made up at once. 


eet ee ee 


HOW TIN SOLDIERS ARE MADE. 


Ir seems that wherever one goes one is bound to come 
across tin soldiers in some form or other, be it in the 
oe of expensive models or the penny boxes that are 
sold to the poorer classes. The public curiosity, how- 
ever, is only aroused where the price is concerned, and 
very little is known as to the care expended in the 
manufacture of these diminutive models. 

The fabrication of tin commenced about two 
hundred years ago, and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century they showed a 
decided improvement both as regards 
style and finish. The process of 
manufacture has remained the same 
for a lengthy period and the com- 
__ Position used is formed from an 
A: alloy of lead and zinc, melted in 
: ‘Zs. large quantities, and then ran off 
ff g into smaller portions in order that it 

a. may be more easily handled. 

. ‘o obtain the characteristic trueness 
: and accuracy of the figures, costumes, 
weapons, and horses, prominent artists are employed, 
and several well-known authorities by no means despise 

the work of designing for many of the leading firms. 
ear ge mind the repeated requests from readers as 
regards the making of tin soldiers, a P.W. man obtained 
rmission to go over one of the largest factories in 


. Nuremburg. 


_ Ina large, well-lighted room, the men whose duty it 
is to pour the tin into the moulds sit close to small 
founding-furnaces, and are protected from the intense 
heat by thick leather aprons. These men hold a mould 
in one hand and a casting-spoon in the other. Whena 
design has been re 
completed Reis 
at once handed 
over to the en- 
graver, who 
carves it with 
the greatest 
possibleaccuracy - 
upon two coin- . 2 

ciding blocks of slate. Never more than three or four 
soldiers are to be found in one mould, in order that 
the slate may not be too heavy to handle. 

In addition to the engraved design, these moulds 
contain a channel, through which the molten tin passes, 
and also a number of fine, curved alleys, so that the air 
which is expelled by the incoming tin may escape. 
‘Women are aay to smear the moulds with soot 
from time to time in order that the alloy may flow 
Mitte block is then firmly taken finge 

block is then firmly between the rs, 
filled with the composition, opened, and the shining 


silver-coloured soldiers fall out. The mould is again 
cla together and refilled. ; 
en a quantity of newly-made soldiers has 
sufficiently cooled they are taken into another room, 
where all marks and blemishes are filed off, and each 
soldier is separated from the other. A long row of these 
figures is then fixed to a straight piece of board and 
i painted with red lead, 80 
as to preserve them from 
rusting; they are then 
handed over to another 
department, where each 
colour is painted by a 
different person, the face 
being colonred by especially 
adroit fingers, as it requires 
great care and nicety to 
revent the paint from 
ming blurred. 
Such articles as cannons, 
tents, and bridges are, in 


soe 


the same way, cast in one piece, and then bent into 
8 


e process of drying is not carried on in heated 
rooms, as the paint ould soon blister and rub off. The 
figures are therefore dried in the open air. As soon as the 
latter process is finished the whole army is gathered 
together into a large basket, from which every troop and 
company is sorted, and when this operation is complete 
each corps is placed into a separate box. 


eer BGs 
NOT THAT KIND OF A RUDDER. 


ALTHOUGH a sailor can “ jockey” a yard-arm grace- 
fully, he is anything but impressive in that sense on 
horseback. Yet one of the frat things that a man-o’- 
war Jack steers for when he gets on shore with liberty- 
money in his pocket is a livery stable, where he can 
mount the hurricane deck of an animal. During the 
time that one of our vessels was at anchor off 
Plymouth leave was granted, and two of the seamen 
agreed to spend their limited amount of money on 
horseback. One of them negotiated with the liveryman, 
and soon appeared in the street perched in the saddle. 
When out of sight of the stablekeeper, Jack’s com- 

anion hove alongside and mounted behind his mate. 

n this fashion they sailed down the High Street until 
they reached a square in which a well-known. statue 
stands. 

“I say, Bill,” cried the sailor in the saddle, “ put your 
helm aport, and let's go and have a look at the 
stattoo. 

“ All right, my boy,” answered Bill. Then he reached 
behind him, caught the horse's tail, pulled it hard 
round on his left, and awaited developments. After a 
minute he sung out: 

“Something's the matter with the steering-gear, Jack; 
she won’t mind her helm!” 

A moment later they were shipwrecked. 


—_—_—_—_.j———____ 


THE statesman’s brave who singly dares 
To fight a clique or ring; . 

But braver far is he who wears 
The first straw hat of spring. 


——4-_— 


Whyte: “What made yon change doctors? I 
thought Dr. Bellett was your family physician.” 

Browne : “So he was; but I never fixe to owe any one 
doctor more than £20.” i 


———rto___ 


“GoopLucg has had his salary raiséd; was it for 
extra work ? ” 

“Yes. He always listens when the proprietor tells 
his baby’s smart sayings.” 


—_—» $=. 


A LitTLE Too Goop.—Mother : “ Don't you feel able 
to sit up to-day ?” 
Boy: “No, mamma, I am so queer.” 
Mother : “ Well, let me see. I think you will be able 
to to school on Monday. To-day is aturday and—” 
oy (jumping out of bed): “Saturday! I thought it 
was Friday.’ 


—» § = ——_ 


MaaistratTE : “ You're charged with begging.” 

Beggar : “ I wasn’t beggin’, yer warship’ ' 
: Mapiatrate: * But you were seen holding out your 
hand. 


Beggar : “It’s all a habit, yer worship; you see, I h 
to hald ont my hand so much at salad that er 
can’t break myself of it.” 


es 


Mrs. GREYNECK: “ Why, Johnnie, what i 
are you striking Willie for like that?” earner 
Johnny: “ Well, I should think I had 
Mrs. Greyneck : “‘ What do you mean ?” 
Jobnny : “ Well, I let him use my pea-shooter all last 
wosk, a Tre fast found och Goal aoe ee for 
; ‘ound ou * he’ i 
ee j t) t' = 8 skipped three 


cause.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1, 1896. 


MISPLACED HEROISM. 


Some little time ago a benevolent lady read in the 
papers a paragraph to the effect that, in an effort to 
save his cat from being crushed by the wheels of a 
passing omnibus, a small boy had been knocked down 
and seriously injured by the vehicle, and had heen 
obliged to be taken to a South London hospital. 

The lady, who probably kept cats herself, great] 
admired the boy’s Hevotioh to the “ poor dumb animal,” 
and wrote to the hospital, inclosing a handsome sum 
“for the brave and humane little sufferer.” 

By return of t came a letter from the matron 
acknowledging the crip of the money, but, alas, 
explaining that the cat which had been the cause of all 
the woe was an even dumber thing than the lady had 
imagined. It was, in fact, that dangerous and abomin- 
able toy, a tip-cat ! 


ce eae 
GIRL-EXILES IN PARIS. 


Paris is just the sort of place in which one would 
look for such a colony as may be found there, mostly 
located in the Quartier Latin and about the Cour de la 
Reine, composed of girl-exiles, who have severed most 
of their domestic wlationshipe, and left their native 
country chiefly for pure love of art and science. 

They are mostly young Russians and Jewesses, and 
their absence from their native land is due to ono 
of the many He echo | measures enforced by the Tsar. 
During the lifetime of his father these young ladies 
wold las been permitted to continue their studies in 
the regular way, and pass into the higher classes of the 
Lyceums, or high schools, as we should call them. 

But Alexander III. did not believe in the higher 
education of women. He fancied that it made con- 
spirators of them, and set them thinking about subjects 
upon which he had been pleased to put his imperial 
veto. So now they have to take their choice between 
ignorance and exile, and the members of this Parisian 
colony are those who have chosen the latter. It would 
be hard to find a more interesting set of girl Bohemians 
in the world. 

If you go to one of the Professors at whose feet they 
sit, you will be told that there are no more lovable or 
delightful young women in the world, and yet for the 
sake of knowledge they have given up everything that 
the average young person thinks life worth living for. 
They are nearly all poor, though most of them havo 
enough to live upon ; they make no sacrifices to fashion; 
they dress almost as plainly as Quakers, and most of 
them wear their hair short. 

It would, however, be absolutely impossible to mistaks 
them for anything like the superior female, or the 
pedantic bluestocking, albeit their girlish spirits ar: 
somewhat toned down by a gentle seriousness, doubtless 
born of the sacrifices they have made. Almost to a girl 
a ey good musicians, and some are brilliant singers 
to boot. They are all confirmed smokers, for your trio 
Russian girl takes to tobacco like a Cossack. 

To give an idea of the difficulties that some of them 
have gone oe T can tell you of the daughter of the 
Governor of a Russian province who was sent awiy 
from Moscow, because it was believed that she wa- 
imbibing revolutionary ideas with her studies. She ran 
away, in male attire, and worked her way to Varnaas it 
cabin boy aboard a steamer. After that she became 
“boots” in an hotel in Vienna, and so gradually arrived 
at Paris, where she found her friends in the Student 
Colony. 

The party which she joined is located in a large loft 
over a coachmaker's factory, which had been fitted u 
as a dormitory and living-room for twenty of these vane 
exiles. There is another loft opening out of this, which 
serves as a dining-room, and contains a large stove. at 
which the students take it in turns to preside and cooh 
the meals. How enply they live may be judged from 
Vn that their tables are merely plain boards ou 

es. 


Tue “ Footline ” Doma ibiont has proved a great sucecs 
Many suggestions have been sent in, and after havin: 
carefully set them we have much pleasure in forwarl- 
ing Pencil-cases to the following persons : 


Ae Clerk, 3, Bann Mill Cottages, Aberdeen ; q Lidge 55, Faraday Stree, 

or! Man's Clu ‘hittlehamptou, Seri 

Molton; J. Walah Bellaghy, co. ‘Berg, Ireland ; J. Perkins, St.’ Mark: 

. 7M. Castelli, 74, West Hill, Putney; A. Frazer, '. 

E Weat Dulwich . L._ She; . & Bedford Revi, 

Tecreoren Rees. Hounslow ths Taylor 4p, Lan He Hotg:s, Chartham, tise 
¥ 3,R. F. . me House, treet, Ipswich: 

Steven, Henderson's Buildings, Stonefield. Biantyres com bthonge Sitani 

. Sm n, 2, Broxbourne Terrace, Sundertin! 

oryat 


us 53, Ne reenock, Scotland ; 


Iters, ret Street, York: BMi-: A 

. Bi e, 68, Holm: insover Road, Spaldn 
Cargill, 78, Lidgett Street, Lindley, Ho ; RK." \ 
124, Lozells treet. Bical ham: T. ‘Walsh i ireceaeny Berry Trekand 
Birect, Shelton: We Leet te beter eee + Pte ha bone 
a : » Fare: 
ize, Alnwick, Northumberland ; P, Elnor, 98, High Stree! ‘Great Bork):an. 
42, Upper Cox Ralsall Heath Birminghann. t. 
E.; J. Leatherburres, 


tern point, Runeer, 
2 


3B. 1 Folkeston:. 

Mins King, Pros: House, Gxt 31 fort, 
fim T esd d : A Kum Ps 
Combe-in-Teignhead, near Tolga ; E. Thoma., 
Moretonhampatead, ; Mrs. B. Rowe, 41, ley Hoad, Wortley- 
oe Led eis Hughes, 36, Road, South, Heaton Chapel, near 


WISDOM LET LOOSE. By W. L, Alden. Mlustrated by Charles May. (See Pearson's Magasine, February 1.) 
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The Final War. 


The Story of the Great Betrayal, 


By LoutIs TRAcy 
ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST F. 


0034400. 


SUMMARY, 

Tine, 80%, War is declared against Great Britain by the combined 
(.ntinental Powers, An attack on Worthing is repulsed. 

irene, daughter of Lord Eskdule, British Ambassador at Paris, is 
engaged to. Captain Edward Harington, Lord Eskdale’s Military 
Attuché, and Licutenant Rodney, of H.M.8, Mayniicent, to Harington’s 
sister Ethel, : 

A marvelloas magazine rifle, invented by a Mr. Thompson, is tested. 

The torpedo-boat destroyer, the Hornut, with Rodney in command, 
+ ves Gibraltar to prevent the French from seizing the Suez Canal, 
cing the French fleet the Hornct succeeds in blowing up the | 
vl returns triumphantly to Perim., The council of the allies at 
isaghast ut the destruction of Suez and the news that the Straits 

dtaur are blockeded, 

The zreat naval engagement between the allfed Powers and the 
Brit:sh results in victory for the latter. Russia meanwhile obtains Port 
Arthur by secret treaty; this bait it offers to Japan in return for the 
“anof her tleet. Australia is threatened. Of all the British posses- 
- ons, fudia alone appears secure. 

Freparations are made for the invasion of France and Gennany, 
iHuvre is chosen as the point of attack with the object of gaining Paris, 
Fora whole day the town is bombarded ; towards evening, to everyone's 
-urprise, the transports, underan escort of ironcluds, moves northward, 
lhe bomtardment, however, continues. 


SHERIE. 


; been reached, 
| waitin 


| al lotted 


489 


further; the next section was dragged up to join it, and 
both were then firmly stayed to prevent slipping. Smaller 
and more manageable pieces wero drawn on shoro from 
special lighters, and placed in position in front, and by 
this means a firm track was laid right up to tho spot where 
the road led from the cliffs. 

All this was accomplished in less than an hour, and mean- 
while a very large number of men and horses bad been 
landed, some 3,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry being drawn 
up on the plateau a mile inland. 

Attempts at concealment were now abandoned, and the 
electric search lights trom the flect showed every inch 
of the pier, the gradicnt of which was not so extreme as 
might be expected, as every artifice in construction had 
been used to counteract tho rapid shelving of the 
beach. 

The motive was soon apparent. 

Two heavily-laden vessels came alongside, and gun after 
gun was hoisted from their holds, swung on to low trucks 
on the pier, and then hauled by tho engincs along the 
double lines of rails until the shoreward end of the picr had 
Mere the artillery horses and gunners were 
for them to limber up and trot off rapidly to their 
station with the main body. 

The wheels of both engines and trucks were provided 
with specially deep flanges, and as the gauge was a broad 
one, it was almost impossible for any derailment to take 
place. . 

Tho work went on uninterruptedly and without hitch. It 
was a triumph of organisation and forethought. Nothing 
had been forgetten, nothing miscalculated, and tho senior 
officers in charge of the embarkation were familiar with 
every inch of the ground, as they had all visited the placo 


CHAPTER XII, (continued). 


Lorp CHARLES Beresrorpand Lord Roberts, with their re- 
:pective staffs, were on the Rattlesnake gun-boat, with the 
flotilla, 

As darkness came on, the fleet now being well out at sea, 
a wheel to the right was ordered by a single rocket. The 
fresh course lay due east, and after an hour's stealy steaming 
several rockets were sent flying into the sky. 

At last, far ahead, came an answering signal, and the 
Rattlesnake darted to the front to slow down 
rresently by the side of another huge flotilla of 
tugs, towing an immense number of flat-bottomed 
loats, whilst six of the tugs had in chargo an [ 
smncnse object which looked like a gigantic pile 
of logs. 

It was a floating pier, of which the sections 
lad been joined together in Portsmouth Dockyard, 
and so fashioned at one end as to be capable of £ 
heing driven a long way on toa sloping beach before 
it came to astandstill against theshore. Adorned 
with a great array of steam cranes, two lines of 
rails, a couple of small steam-engines and other 
equipments, it looked a quaint monster floating 


during the winter and early spring. 

By four o'clock some terrified peasants had reached the 
| Fort do Tourneville aud announced the landing of the 
British troops. 

A telephonic messag> was sent to Fort de Frileuso, and 
General de Rosny galloped off at the head of his wearied 
staff to personally investigate the cause of the rumour. 


He narrowly escaped falling into the hands of a scouting | 


' detachment of the 17th Lancers, and three of his aides lost 
| their lives in stemming the rush mado by the Death or 


a Ganeville ao 


(te Houcn & Faris 


el 
ia 
2 


‘erat 


quietly on the waves. 

An altered disposition having been made in the f= 
order of the fleet, the course lay S.E. by S., and by. 
ten o'clock the light on the Cap de la Héve was 
seen on the starboard bow. 

Lord Roberts was evidently about to land his 
forces on the coast at a point opposite the small 
er of Bléville, and attack Havre from the 
anc 

At midnight precisely the Ist and 2nd Battalions 
cf the Grenadier Guards, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Massy, Captain Harington being 
his Brigade-Major, pushed off from the side of the ~~ 
Teutonic, not a light being visible in the entire flect, and 
pulled silently towards the beach. ; 

The noise of the guns at Havre rose high over the placid 
heat of the surf on the shingle as the- General sprang 
ashore, followed by Harington. 

Without command or confusion the men at once spread 
themselves out over the lonely expanse of sand and pebbles, 
‘chind which rose the gloomy outlines of the neighbour- 
ing cliffs, and in a marvellously short space of time the 
whole of the 1,800 troops were lost to sight and sound, 
leaving the General and his youthful companion standing 
near the empty boats to await the arrival of the next con- 
tingent, 

This was made up of the 2nd Battalion of the Black 

Watch; the Ist Brigade of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, 
tho 2nd East Lancashire, and the Aldershot Company of 
the Royal Engineers. 
The three regiments, guided by Harington, and without 
the elightest attempt at formation, crossed the belt of 
thingle as quickly as possible, and soon struck a tolerably 
Kood road leading through a narrow valley to the table- 
land behind the cliffs. 

Onthe way a corporal’s guard in charge of a gendarme 
thowed clearly enough what the duty of the Grenadicrs 
was, to which they had set themselves so quickly. They 
lad spread like a fan over a very considerable range of 
country, had eut the telegraph wires along the cliffs, and 
had captured several coastguards and other persons who 
tight have taken prompt steps to give an alan to the ex- 


| Glory boys when they caught sight of the French 
officers. 
| De Rosny’s frame of mind was not of an enviable cast as 
| he raced back to Havre. He cursed himself and General 
, Saussier and General Mercier and his cavalry vedettes 
with impartiality. 

By the time he reached his outposts he had regained his 
normal senses, and promptly set about the necessary dis- 
i? positions to mect the 

ro new order of things. 
; His men were weary 
after thirty-six hours 
of sleepless watchful- 
ness, but the splendid 
spirit of the French 
soldier returned at the 
thought that at last 
there was somcthing 
wy, to do beyond waiting 
We idly under an incessant 
artillery fire. 

Marching by parallel 
roads to Bliville and 
Sanvie Graville, over 
100,000 troops were soon 
in motion, and as the 
first flush of carly dawn 
suffused the horizon 


A 


British cavalry out posts 


Pectant French troops five miles away. 

It should here be mentioned also that telegraphic com- | 
munication all over the district was greatly impeded by the , 
fact that late on the previous evening a couple of gunboats | 
Gave special attention to the roof of the Bourse at Havre, 
¢n which hundreds of wires centred, and speedily | 
demolished the top of that handsome edifice, although | 
during the whole of the preceding bombardment scrupulous 
Care was taken to fire cute at forts, barracks, or troops. 

It was a cheering sight to see the manner in which the 
®ippera tackled the work of fixing the floating pier when 
this lumbering monster slowly bulged through the darkness 
and grounded one end upon the shingle, the tide being then 
on the ebb about two hours. 

‘The shoreward section was hauled up by hundreds of 
Willing arms until it was humanly impossible to bring it 


LONDON’S DANGER. 


By Cutcliffe Hyne. 


retired to acquaint Lord Roberts 
advance. 

The Commander-in-Chief had now $0,000 men massed on 
the undulating downs at the back of tho cliffs, and nearly 
200 guns, supported by 7,000 cavalry, were in posi- 
tion. 

The left wing of the British Army was the first to move. 
A deep ravine ran far into the land between the English 
position and Ste. Adresse, and it was Lord Roberts’ int sn- 
tion to force the enemy into this difficult ground, which 
could be swept by tho guns for a distance of nearly three 
miles. 

The rapidity and dash of the French advance rather 
favoured this project. As the growing light spread over the 
landscape, and the masses of troops became more distinctly 


Illustrated by Warwick Goble. (See 


with pink and gold, the | 


with the tidings of the ; 


visible, shrapnel began to scream through the air, whilst 
the ping of the tiny bullets from the Lee-Metfords and the 
Lebel rifle sent a wild rush of tumultuous emotion through 
the hearts of thoso 
who heard the sound 
for the first time in 
actual warfare. 
So far as could be 
subsequently ascere 
tained, a private of the 


East Lancashire 
Keciment was the first 
man to give his lito 
for his country. Ere 
long the casualties 
Leeame more fre yent, 
and soon a line of 


ambulance waryons 
were hastily carrying wounded to the shore, whence they 
were ferried to the ships. 

Britain was beginuing to suffer. 


CHAPTER NII. 
Tue Capture or Haver, 

To the Sth Chasseurs & Pied, led by Général UAubigny 
in person, was given the honour of leading the attack on 
the British centre. 

Their advance through Blville had been skilfully 
covered hy the 102nd and 72nd Infantry, who had thrown 
forward a thick cloud of skirmishers. These, however, 
hung back owing to the very warm reception they were 
| reeciving from a body of troops which lined a narrow belt 
of trees fringing some brushwood at the base of the rising 
ground capped by ten field batteries. 

D’Aubigny saw his chance of not only diseomfiting the 
occupants of this favourable cover but also rendering the 
position of the artillery untenable by reason of the excel- 
lent mark they would offer to his men, firing at ease and 
in comparative safety at a distance of about 1,000 yards. 

Driving his feet home in the stirrups, dropping the 
reins on his horse's neck, with képi in his left hand and 
| sword aloft, the handsome scoldicr turned round in the 
saddle and cheered his menon, The bugles and 
drums crashed in the pas de charge, the regiment 
gavo a frantic shrick of exultation, and a wild 
dash was made over the intervening space of 2Uc 
yards. 

An answering and deeper roar came from the 
trees, and the French rush had hardly commenced 
hefore the 42nd Highlanders sprang out to meet 
them. 

Once hefore—long years ago at Corunna—had 
the Black Watch crossed bayonets with Frenchmen 


whilst both regiments were charging simul. 
tancously. Not for one instant had the result of 


that fearful clash of arms been in doubt, and if the 
dim shades from the Peninsula had been able tc 
witness the manner in which their successors hurled 
back the 8th Chasseurs & Pied they must have 
cried in ghostly glee: “Ah, the regiment never 
dies!” 

It was hardly fair to the Frenchmen toask them 
to mect that charge. 

By sheer weight alone they were driven to the 
earth asa terrier might be repulsed by a mastitf 
General d’Aubigny’s horse reared and fell on tepal 
q{him, and Colonel Wauchope jumped his charger 
over his prostrato foe as he galloped furiously 
to the front to prevent the pursuit from being 
pushed too far. It was no part of Lord Roberts’ plan te 
occupy Bléville—yet. 

* Hech, mon, but this is a braw day for Galashiels,” said 
an elderly sergeant as he followed his section back to the 
cover of the trees. 

“They're thesth Chasseurs ” (he pronounced it Chassoora), 
said a private, turning over the body of a Frenchman with 
his foot. ‘ D’ye ken the meanin’ o't.” 

“ It’s an eediom,” replicd the sergeant, “but the Scoatch 
equeevalent is 
‘rinnin’ awa’.’” 

D’Aubigny, who 
was thought to be 
dead, was only 
stunned. When he 
reyained his senses 
some hours later, 
the tide of battle had 
rolled over him, and 
he was able to escape 
! northwards in the 
dusk, 

The action beeame 
general by 8.30 aun, 
and hy nine o'clock 
Bélville was very 
strongly held by the 
enemy, ‘The French 
front was narrower than the British, owing to the 
/ mad haste with which troops had been hurried along the 
parallel roads coming up from the east of Havre. 

Gencral de Rosny, quickly perceiving that he was not 
getting the duc advantage of his superior numbers, threw 
forward a strong force of cavalry and guns tu turn the 
British left flank. 

The guns, thirty-six of them, occupied a slight eminence 
on the extreme left front of the British line, and opencd fire 
with shrapnel with such beautiful precision that half-an- 
hour of such work would practically destroy that wing. 

Their cavalry at the same time delivered a front charge, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have proved 
sheer madness against British infantry in line of columns, 
but which was now a really brilliant piece of ar 
whilst the ranks were being thrown into confusion by the 
murderous hail of shrapnel. 
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But some such contingency had been foreseen, and an 


English cavalry division of 3,000 sabres, led by Sir Baker 
Russell, in the uniform of the 13th Hussars, rode sharply 
out at the trot from behind the squares, and went straight 
for the French horsemen. The 17th Lancers were in front, 
followed by the Blues, the King’s Dragoon Guards, the 
Queen’s Bays, and the 3rd and 4th Hussars, two squadrons of 
the latter being left with Brigadier General Massy, to be 
used at his discretion, for the further protection of the left 
wing. 

With on appalling crash the opposing masses of horse- 
men met in mid career. The gradient of the ground was 
slightly inst the Englishmen, who, although they 
stopped and beat back the French, were compelled to fight 
every yard of the way, the outcome of this inequality in the 
manoeuvring space being one of the most sanguinary cavalry 
fights on record. 

At last the French were fairly compelled to turn tail and 
bolt, and the guns quickly limbered up, as they knew that 
the next move of the British mounted contingent would be 
directed against them. 

It was absolutely imperative therefore that they should 
return, unimpeded, by the way they had come. 

Massy knew what the cessation of fire meant. “For 
Heaven's sake, stop them,” he shouted to Major Ramsay, 
who commanded the squadrons of Hussars, and no further 
directions were heeded. 

The 4th bounded forward with a yell of delight, and 
Harington, who was mounted on & magnificent hunter, asked 
and obtained permission to go with them. 

The guns were half a mile away, and the only practicable 
line of advance for the Hussars was rigidly circumscribed 
by a deep brook and a seemingly impassable belt of thick 
bushes. 

The road followed by ther guns crossed the front at 
a point easily distinguishable, and Major Ramsny swore a 
mighty oath as he realised that the French gunners must 
be able to pass that point before the 4th could reach it, ride 
they never so hard. 

i nm also saw the difficulty, and in that moment 
Irene’s words, her imperious look, her queen-like gesture, 
came to him as an inspiration. 

All thought of the future left his mind. He was possessed 
of the one idea that those guns must be stopped, and he 
alone in that gallant company knew exactly how to do it. 
Nay, he alone could do it, for his horse would succeed where 
inferior animals must fail. 

For the next five minutes, he said afterwards, he was 


Quitting the squadron, he took his horse a flying leap 
across the stream, landing on the opposite bank at a spot 
where the tall hedge offered a small opening. 

The thorough-bred hunter scrambl apie bank, pushed 
through the fence, Harington’s face and tunic being badly 
cut by the thorns, and in a second the pair were flying 
across country to diagonally intersect the French line of 


So busy were the gunners in plying whip and spur 
that they never noticed this solitary horseman, who was 
ry ing the narrow, deeply dyked lane along which 

ey were thundering towards safety. 

Lea such obstacles as he ‘encountered, Harington 

ined the roadway abreast of the leading gun. He charged 
the off-wheel horse with such an impact that the animal, 
with his fellow wheeler and driver, was driven sideways 
into the ditch on the far eide of the road. The sudden 
check on the traces brought down the four leaders, the gun 
overturned, and the next gun smashed into it before the 


drivers could avert the disaster. 
The road was hopelessly blocked, and two minutes later 
the Hussars were fiercely 1* 
e in capturing > 
thirty-six guns. 


Teddy wheeled his horse 
after the shock of the en- 
counter, leapt back across 
the dyke, and the terrified 
hunter forthwith bolted for 
the British lines at a 
he had never travelled be- 
hind a fox. 


ly watched the 
whole incident 
through his field- 
glasses. Whilst 
the Hussars and 
gunners were | 
settling the ques- 7 
tion as to the 
possession of the a 
field pieces he = 

ordered the left wing to swing round and the centre to 
attack Bélville. 

The time had come for the crucial movement of the day, 
and Sir Baker Russell’s superb charge, followed by 
Harington’s daring exploit, had opened the way for it. 

General Massy was congratulating the Grenadier officer 
on his escape when a galloper arrived from the Commander- 
in-Chief, requesting his presence at the earliest opportunity, 
and Teddy hurried off, his hunter by this time having had 
some of the steam taken out of him. ’ 

When he ealuted Lord Roberts, the latter looked keenly 
at him and said: “ Major Harington, I desire tc congratulate 

ou, I will have much pleasure in recommending her 
ajesty the Queen to decorate you with the Victoria 


Promotion on the field is the rarest and perhaps dearest 
honour a soldier can receive, and Harington’s emotion 
prevented him from uttering a word in reply. 

The Duke of York, who was with the Commander-in- 
Chief, also spoke to him in terms of warm appreciation, and 
Teddy was quite teful to a man who asked him how 
auch he gave for the bay horse he was riding. 

By eleven o'clock the position of the French Army was 


about as bad as that held by Napoleon’s troops at Sedan. 


Although not surrounded, they were terribly cramped for 
room. Before the pitiless fire of the Lee Metfords they 


were fast losing men, and, what was worse, the morale of the 
troops was beginning to yield to circumstances. 


Their superiority in field-guns was of no avail, as the 
roads were now hopelessly blocked, and more than half of their 
artillery was never in action. It could not get to the front. 
Excellent though the Lebel rifle was, it could not make 
such an impression upon the widely-spread English line as 
was prodaced by the continuous emptying of magazines by 
our troops into the dense masses of Frenchmen. 

General de Rosny did not lose his head under these try- 
ing conditions. 

He realised that he had been far too precipitate in the 
attack. Impetuosity and élan were of little avail against 
such a determined yet well-restrained foe, so he decided, 
too late, to fall back upon the line of forts, and give battle 
later in the day with fresh troops and with more skilful 
disposition of his forces. . 

He was a soldier of iron nerve and marvellous physique. 
Otherwise, he would never have succeeded in saving the 
lives of himself and several of his staff by pulling in a small 
boat over forty weary miles of the English Channel after 
the collapse of the attempted landing at Worthing. 

But he miscalculated the most potent factor in warfare, 
whether ancient or modern, namely, human nature. 

His men were weary, hungry, and dispirited. Want of 
sleep, want of food, and above all, want of success, do not 
develop the best fighting qualities of the Frenchman. The 
order for retreat was a harhiager of disaster, and when the 
keen cye of Lord Roberts discerned the change—with the 
result that a series of desperate charges were pressed home 
by the British cavalry and infantry—the retreat became a 
rout, the French army lost all semblance of order, and the 
men plunged wildly into the one avenue of escape towards 
Havre, the ravine. 

And during these desperate hours, where was the British 
artillery, whose motto is “Ubique,” whose officers and men 
consider themselves the salt of the earth ? 

Only sixty of the two hundred guns available had come 
into action, and more than one experienced soldier had 
thought in the depths of his heart that Lord Roberts was 
not making sufficient use of the guns. 

But when the French troops were streaming in tens of 
thousands into the broad an bgp liens a hell fire of 
shrapnel and canister, at point b range, was poured 
into them by 140 guns masged in a splendid position on the 
right flank, where they had up to that moment been com- 


paratively useless. ‘ 
The other limbered up and galloped furiously in the 
direction of Montivilliers, where, aided by the whole of the 
British cavalry, they were able to turn the flank of the 
second line of the retreat, and de Rosny, drawing rein on a 
hill near Sanvic, at last understood that a French army can 
advance, but it cannot retreat. 
Haggard, gaunt, with exhaustion slowly conquering his 
pose force, and di i i at his breast, the 
rench Commander-in-Chief turned his bloodshot eyes 
a an aide-de-camp who rode madly towards him from 
avre. 


It was. yet little past noon. There was still hope! 
Reinforcements had arrived from Amiens or Rouen! Per- 
chance an attack was about to be delivered on what was 
now the rear of the British line! The cruisers from the 
Mediterranean were about to engage the British fleet! 
Any of these things could retrieve the fortunes of the day. 
+ “Mon Géncral,” cried the messenger, “Nous sommes 
détruits, The English are in Havre. They have occupied 
Harfleur, and the railway line beyond that point is blown 
up. The Forts de l’Heure and de Tourneville have fallen, 
and they are attacking the Fort de Frileuse. (eneral 
Bonnemain says it is a question——” 

De Rosny stared at the officer during this recital with the 
horror of absolute mental collapse in his gaze. 

“ There is no question,” hecried. “I will at least make a 
third attempt to serve France!” and, drawing a revolver 
from his holster, he blew his brains out before any member 
of his staff could interfere to prevent him. 


At nine o'clock that morning Lord Roberts had helio- 

graphed @ message to Lord Charles Beresford that all was 
well on land and that the enemy. were developing the attack 
on the lines anticipated. 
The Admiral immediately gave orders for the return to 
Havre of the fleet and remaining transports with troops on 
board, the latter steaming lei and accompanied by a 
number of tugs and flat-bottomed boats. ; 

In an hour’s time the full strength of the fleet was again 
engaged in the bombardment, and a reconnaissance pushed 
wi ome showed that the Army Corps at Harfleur, Con- 
freville and Videmare had hurried off in the direction of 
Blaville. The Fort behind Ste. Adresse was silenced, 
and the battery, Bastion de la Floride and Fort de l’Heure 
were in ruins. 

Everything was ripe for the crowning blow. 

Several gunboats advanced right into the Avant Port and 
vigorously en; the Citadel and the coast defence 
vessels, whilst thousands of troops made a dash for the 
Boulevard Maritime, the first landing being effected opposite 
ie Hotel Frascati by the lst Battalion of the 18th Rovat 

rish. 

At the same time the tugs were rapidly towing a fleet of 
300 boats, each ag 100 men, up the estuary to a point 
opposite the Vallée d’Oudalle, where a feeble opposition 
was speedily silenced by the fire of four cruisers, which 
had no difficulty in approaching close to the shore, as a high 
spring tide was now available. 

The 3rd and 4th Battalions of the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corre were with the duty of seizing the approaches 
to Harfleur Gainneville. They experi a tem- 
porary check at the canal, but the 60th is seldom at a loss 


across the canal and lashed together, thus providing & 
capital bridge for the passage of infantry. 
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Major Vere gained the D.S.O. by leading a detachment 
of twenty men who swam to the other side and swung th: 
barges under a heavy fire from troops advancing throug}: 
the valley. . . . 

Some sharp fighting took place at this point and in th. 
streets of Havre. 

But the British forces considerably outnumbered their 
opponents at both places, and the spirits of the men had 
been raised to the highest pitch by the sounds of the inland 
battle, from which they had been debarred. 

By noon a junction was effected opposite Harfleur, which: 
was carried at the point of the bayonct, and Major-General! 
Lord Methuen, who was in command, personally led a rapid 
advance upon the Fort d.- 
Frileuse. 

Here a slice of luck aide-| 
the British troops. 

The flight of fugitives 
through the main gate of 
the fortress had frighten 
a team of commissariit 
horses, and a bad smash-u) 
of waggons jammed thea 
drawbridge. Before thi: 
wreckage could be cleared, 
the Royal Irish Regimen: 
dashed upon the guard, an! 
in ten minutes all defenw- 
was at an end. 

Some 8,000 troops, under 
the guidance of Brigadicr- 
General McCalmont, hii 
been detached from th 
‘ main Havre contingent an‘ 

bas marched throngh the Phi: 
de l'Hotel de Ville, Rue Thérése and Ingouville, towards th. 
Fort de Tourneville, whose commander promptly capitulated, 
a feat for which he would have been shot had he fallen 
into the hands of his enraged fellow-countrymen afterward- 

By nightfall Havre was fully occupied, but there was n.. 
rest for the weary troops, who at once proceeded to thru 
up field fortifications on all the roads which offered easy 
access for troops coming from the north or centre «t 
France. . 

The victory had cost us some 8,000 men in killed an 
wounded, besides the loss of a cruiser and some gunbont-. 
but the official estimate of the French loss was 30,000, and 
no fewer than 42,000 prisoners were taken. 

The most valuable prize that fell into the hands of th. 
British was a park of artillery, 850 field-guns, with 40: 
rounds of ammunition per gun, which were stowed aw: 
on the vessels in the Bassin de l’Eure, together with a va-! 
quantity of useful stores, in which the British Army w.i- 
sadly deficient owing to the haste in preparation for t): 
invasion. 

* e * * * * 

Throughout the fight around Bléville a small knot -f 
neo a to the pment seer staff tool 
a professional interest in t! i nite apart from 
that felt by the combatants. peceeetnnne bi 

The representatives of the English and American Pre-« 
were almost as anxious concerning “copy” as they wer: 
for the result of the engagement. 

Chief among these were the war co ndents of tl: 
Trxes and the New York Wortp. The Times’ man w:- 
more experienced in war's alarms than his confrére from th 
States. He knew almost as well as Lord Roberts the exa:' 
moment when the battle had irretrievably gone against tli 
French, and by reading the heliographs from dispate|: 
veesels in the offing he was also acquainted with the progre:- 
of eontt at Havre. Indeed, this was common knowledi 
to all. 

The New Yorsx Wor.p's correspondent was disgust: 
when he saw his rival turn his 
horse’s head and gallop off 
towards the shore, whilst the 
issue was apparently trembling 
in the balance, but he had his 
reward. 

Shortly afterwards Lord 
Roberts hastily scribbled a 
dispatch, and handed it to a field 
officer, whom he instructed to 
proceed at once to Southampton 
in the Racer, and supplement his 
brief announcement of the 
victory by a more-detailed 
statement written during the' 


passage. 

Mr. Chauncey sought and 
obtained permission to accom- 
pany this officer, as did all the 
other correspondents, and as 
they raced to the landi ° 
place they saw a steam tug lefosionaly throbbing its way 
seawards, . 

“There goes the slow old Times,” he shouted glecful:y 
to the others. “I guess we'll throw him a tow rope bet 
three o’clock.” It was then 1.16 p.m. - 

But in his headlong ride for the shore, Mr. Chauncey !'«! 
not noticed, far out at sea, a small and graceful steam yacht. 
the Enchantress, belonging to a millionaire colliery }"'" 
prietor—a vessel whose trials on the Clyde had create + 
sensation by revealing a speed of over thirty knots an how. 

As the Racer steamed away north, she the return- 
ing tug, and there was no Tres’ man on board that slow hut 
but usefal craft. 

The Times had long waited for a war which would seem '! 
sufficient importance in the eyes of its conductors to warr:int 
haste in collecting news—haste which might otherwise 
unseemly, 

Such a war had now commenced. The occasion ¥:'* 
worthy even of the best energies of the greatest newspap’' 


in the world. 
(To be continued.) 
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Regularly still rose the soft breathings, as though the 
robber might be trying to suppress it. I reached gently | 
under the pillow, and, securing the ey I put it in’ 
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FICTION, 


A LAST REQUEST. 


AT last! . . T have been waiting, 
A whole long evening through, 

For that little aggravating 
Scrap of nonsense they call * You!” 


You have danced and you have flirted; 
Through the waltz he you flit, 
While I sat there quite deserted, 
And felt badly out of it. 


But come! For I've been trying 
For a word with you, my dear; 
I've asecret I am dying 
To whisper in your ear. 


Not here. Ah, here are only 
A crowd and noise and glare, 
There’s a corner dim and lonely 
In the hall, behind the stair. 
r) * * ° Py 


Here, where this palm will screm you; 
For my secret is just this : 

It isthree days since I’ve seen you, 
And I'm dying for a kiss! 


_—_—_— fo 


PRECAUTIONARY MEasuReEs.—Little Jimmy Botts 
brought home a peeled nose and a harmless ringed 
snake the other day and hid the latter inside the piano. 
When his sister’s young man put up the lid that evening 
to perpetrate “Let me like a soldier fall,” he yelled like 
a pirate. 

an failed to prove an alibi, and his father said 
he would reason with him in the cellar after supper. 
When the family sat down to table Jimmy solemnly 
entered in his stockinged feet. and carrying a pillow, upon 
which he carefully sat down. 

“What new monkey trick is this?” growled old 
co hispered J I 1 

“S-s-s-h, papa,” whispered Jimmy; “I was playing 
fireworks with Totamiy MMeGIne this afternoon, and I 
swallowed a Chinese cracker.” 

“ You did, eh?” 

“ Yes, and if anything should touch me suddenly I 
might go off and be fored all to pieces.” 

‘And the snake indemnity bill was laid on the table. 


— 


A TERRIBLE Niaut.—I had a very thrilling experi- 
ence the other evening. I had just filled an engagement 
nes ee city, and retired to my cosy room at the 

otel. 

The thunders of applatise had died away, and the 
opera house had been locked up to await the arrival 
of ai Uncle ;Tom’s Cabin company. The last loiterer 
had returned to his home. 

My swallow-tail coat hung limp and weary in the 
wardrobe, and the gross receipts of the evening were 
under my pillow. 1 needed sleep, for I was worn out 
with iceeel and anxiety, but the fear of being robbed 
kept me from repose. I know how desperate a man 
becomes when he yearns for another's gold. I know 
how cupidity drives a wicked man to mangle his victim 
that he might win precarious prosperity, and how he will 
often take a short cut to wealth by means of murder, 
when, if he would enter Parliament, he might accomplish 

is purpose as surely and much more safely. 

Anon, however, tired Nature succumbed. I know I 
had succumbed, for the guests in the neighbouring 
Toom afterwards testified that they had heard me do so. 

I do not know what it was that caused me to wake. 
Some slight sound or other, no doubt, broke my 
slumber, and I opened my eyes wildly. The room was 
in semi-darkness. 

A slight movement in the corner, and the low, regular 
breathing of a human being! I was now wide awake. 

Possibly I could have opened my xb wider, but not 
without spilling them out of their sockets. . 

Regularly came that soft, low breathing. Each time 
it seemed ike a sigh of relief, but it did not relieve me. 
Evidently it was not done for that purpose. It sounded 
like a sigh of blessed relief, such as a woman might 
heave after she had returned from church, and trans- 
ferred herself from the embrace of her new No. 2’s into 
a friendly No. 4. 

Regularly, like the rise and fall of a wave on the 
summer sea, it rose and fell, while my pale hair rose 
and fell fitfully with it. . : 

I know that people who read this will laugh at it, but 
there was nothing to laugh at. At firet I feared that 
the sigh might be that of a woman who had entered the 
room through the window in order to see me, as I lay 
wert in slumber, and then to carry the picture away to 
gladden her whole life. -_ 

But no; that was hardly possible. It was cupidity 

had driven some cruel villain to enter my 
apartments, and to crouch in the gloom till the proper 
moment should come in which to spring upon me, 
throttle me, stuff a pillow into each lung, and rob me 
of my hard-earned wealth. 


WAR ON THE WATER. By George Griffith. 


the pocket of my robe de wuit. Then I addressed a 


thirty-eight calibre remark in the direction of the breath , 


in the corner, 

When the echoes had died away. a sigh of relief welled 
up from the dark coruer—also another sigh of relief 
later on. 

I then decided to light the gas and fight it out. You 
have no doubt seen a man lighta match on the calf of his 
trousers. Perhaps you have also seen an absent-minded 


| earth every day, their 
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FACTS. 


ALL the gold, and iron, and coal, which Australia 


| produces in fifty years, it drinks away in ten. 


TWENTY millions of meteors are said to fall upon the 
aggregate weight amounting to 
several tons. 

Larks are sold by the bushel in Leadenhall Market, 
and, during certain months of the year, they arrive at 


man undertake to do so, forgetting that his trousers | the rate of 40,000 a day. 


were hanging on a chuir at the other end of the room. 

People who had heard my lecture came rushing in, 
hoping to find that I had committed suicide, but they 
ee that instead of humouring the public in that way, 

had —— 

Well, it is humiliating to write the foregoing myself, 
but I would rather do so than have the affair garbled by 
careless hands. : 

And while I wrestled with my burn the wakefal cat 


escaped. 
—_————> fe ———_—_—____. 


First BerGiar: “ Hullo, Jim. Why. you look as if 
you had been in a railway accident since I saw you last. 
What's wrong?” 

Second Burglar: “T got into a house where the woman 
was waitin’ up fer her husband, and she mistook me for 


him.” 
—— sto. 

Mrs. Looxuicn : “Mr. Shortpurse is building a new 
house, and it's ever so much nicer than this old thing of 
ours.” 

Mr. Lookhigh: © All right, my dear; we'll watch our 
chance and sell this.” 

“ And build a new one?” 

“No, indeed. We'll buy Mr. Shortpurse’s, at about 
half what it cost, when he gets sold up.” 

—+ j-—_. 


A LEADER of the House, who at one time held the 
office of Prime Minister, was noted for his indolent, 
gentle manner and the soft drawl with which he sent 
stinging sarcasms home to his opponents. One of his 
long-suffering victims, however, dealt him a tellin 
blow by complaining that the honourable member bad 
been rude to him. 

“ His manner,” he asserted. “ was—not ungentlemanly, 
but less lady-like than usual.” 

—_—_——s fe 

HorseMAN : “That is a remarkably fine animal you 
are driving, madame.” 

Lady: “Oh, I wouldn't part with this horse for the 
world. He’s just as gentle as can be, and fast too.” 

Horseman: “So I should think. Has he ever been 
backed against any noted trotters?" 

Lady: “‘ Well, I don’t know, but it seems to me we 
back against pretty much everything in the street every 
time I attempt to tura round.” 


The second number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE will be 
in the hands of the public on February lst. This illus- 


tration will give some idea of the appearance of the cover. 


PRICE SIXPENCE NETT. 


About this magazine I shall have more to say next 
week ;.in the meantime the footlines to this issue of P.W. 
provide a list of the greater part of the contents. 


Illustrated by F. T. Jane. 


THE purses, watches, and other articles stolen outside 
the theatre doors within one week represent in value 
over a. thousand pounds. 


Ir any member of the Imperial family lives out of 
Russia or more than one-fourth of the year, then his 
or her income is considerably reduced. 


Some idea of the immense number of rabbits in 
Australia ay be gathered from the fact that a man in 
the northern territory recently came across a “mob” 
of them about four miles wide, and as close as they could 
run together. Some parts of the country are so honey- 
combed with burrows that it is hardly ‘safe to ride or 
drive. 

THE following is a scale of the wages obtainable by 
workmen in different parts of the world: A turban 
maker in Teheran, 10s. 6d.a week ; a Cairo slipper-maker, 
6d. a day; a Russian farmer, £2 a month; a sword- 
maker in Damascus. £1 a week ; tea-gatherers in China, 
3s. 6d. a week; and boiler makers in Hamburg, about 
£1 a week. i 


In China, in times of pestilence, persons are per- 
mitted to witness gratuitously theatrical performances 
and displays of fireworks, the object being that their 
minds may be distracted from the prevailing epidemic. 
In large towns, places are provided in which those who, 
in desperation. give up the battle of life, may quietly lie 
them down and die. 


It is computed that from 14,000 to 16,000 persons are 
actively engaged in the jewellery trade of Birmingham, 
and the amount of capital embarked in it is larger than 
that of any other Birmingham industry. The annual 
consumption of gold is in value £750,000, and of silver 
£350,000. Sovereigns are still extensively used for 
“ melting up ” instead of grain gold. 


Moke than a hundred thousand pairs of boots will be 
saved by the changes in the British army regulations, 
by shiek the soldiers may wear their shoes until they 
are used up instead of having a new pair issued at 
stated intervals. As Tommy Atkins receives a money 
allowance in compensation for the saving in shoe 
rr this regulation is well received by the rank 
and file. 


CoaL-VEINS of enormous size have from time to 
time been discovered, but the largest in the world 
occurs at Shenandoah Stupping, in the United States. 
It is fifty feet thick, and, fortunately for the owners, so 
near to the surface that it can be quarried like stone. 
During the last year about seven and a half million tons 
of coal were extracted from it, and it promises to prove 
almost inexhaustible. 


THOSE who imaging that the “skirl” of the bagpipe 
was first heard on Galedonia’s shores will find their 
belief disturbed by the fact that that instrument was 
known in Babylon. The Assyrians took it to India, 
while it was played in the Temple service of Jerusalem. 
In England it was used soon after the Roman conquest, 
nor is this surprising, for it was classed as an instru- 
ment of war by the Roman infantry. 


Stamp collectors are a source of considerable revenue 
to many countries. New Zealand recently issued a 
letter-card with scenic designs, and so great was the 
demand from collectors that the supply was soon 
exhausted. The authorities then changed the colour 
of the card, and the demand for the different colour 
was almost as great as it had been for the original 
series. In seven months nearly 400,000 cards were 
bought by the hobbyists, banging the colony a clear 
profit of considerably over £2,000. 


A curious lake has been found in the Island of 
Kildine, in the North Sea. It is separated from the 
ocean by a narrow strip of land, and contains salt water 
under the surface, in which sponges, codfish, and other 
marine animals flourish. The surface of the water, 
however, is perfectly fresh, and supports daphnias and 
other fresh-water creatures. There is also a littoral zone 
of brackish water, containing various seaweeds. The 
bottom of the lake consists of mud, emitting an odour 
of sulphur, and the level of the water rises and falls a 
few inches every day. 
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WORN DOWN DOGS. = 


One day, as a lady was walking down the street of a 
town, not one hundred miles from London, followed by 
two dachshunds, with their well-known long bodies and 
short legs, the following conversation was overheard 
between two street Arabs : 

“TI say, Bill, what sort of dogs d’yer call that, eh?” 

“Them?” said Bill, with an air of superior know- 
ledge, “why, that’s foxhounds, with their legs worn 
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down a-running after bicycles! 
—_- —- fo -- — 


A CURIOUS RECOVERY. 


AN eminent divine quotes a remarkable case related to 
him by a physician who had been a pupil of Sir Charles 
Bell, the well known author of “ The Bridgewater Treatise 
on the Hand.” Sir Charles used to tell the following 
story to his class. 

As mn who went over the field of Waterloo after 
the battle found a man lying with his scalp cut off with 
a sabre stroke. He picked up the ecalp, and finding the 
man breathing, though unconscious, he ordered him to 
be placed among the wounded, clapping at the same 
time the severed scalp on his heel in order that it 
might be buried with him, for he did not expect that 
the poor man would recover. 

e following day, however, he found the man con- 
scious and his scalp adhering to his head, but with the 
ends reversed; for the surgeon, thinking the man was 
dying, took no pains to fix the scalp properly. The 
man recovered, but had to wear the top of his head the 
wrong end forward. 


ap ies 
AN INGENIOUS URCHIN. 


Some time ago a gentleman, whose fruit orchards had 
been systematically robbed, caught a boy up one of 
his trees. 

“Come down, you young rascal!” shouted the irate 
owner. 

“Naa fears, and you there,” replied the urchin, 

“ Well, I'll wait till you do.” 

“ Verra weel.” 

They had waited about an hour, when an idea occwrred 
to the lad. Snatching an apple, he took a steady aim, 
and hit the old fellow on the head with it. 

“ Hullo, what's up now?” 

“It’e just thie—I’m gaun to keep peltin’ till every 
apple’s off the Sagal wales re Ronis not at lick me, for 
if lam a hidin’, I’m gaun to hae me sport 
for it. What a'se say?” 

Aad the old fellow had to agree. 


—_— of 
THE SNOW HARVEST OF NAPLES. 


In England, ices, though used in large quantities in 
summer, are considered luxuries; but in the hot coun: 
tries of southern Europe, and particularly in Naples 
and Sicily, they are classed among the necessities of fife, 
and are used in some shape or other by the poorest 
° Dari he b h f Jul 

ing the burning heats o: uly, August, and 
September, when the temperature is le high in the 
coolest part of the city, even the meanest of the lazzaroni 
will turn with loathing from his favourite draught if he 
has nothing with which to cool it. But give him a lump 
of pure, sparkling, congealed snow to dissolve in the 
glass, and it becomes nectar. 

We speak of ice and ices because ice is the material 
used by us for cooling; but in Naples, except among the 
wealthy classes and in the larger ho, it is not ice at 
all, but snow, that is employed, and the quantity of it 
consumed is something prodigious. 

_On the plains of Southern Italy, even in the coldest 
wintér, ice is unknown and snow never falls, But in the 
Apennine range of mountains, which runs through the 
peninsula, there are exhaustless stores of the precious 
substance. 

A few of the lofty peaks have snow on them all the 
year, and on one, the Great Rock of Italy, there is a 

lacier. But, as a general rule, the snow disappears 

rom the ridges by the end of May and consequently the 
ple make a great effort to store it away and preserve 
it for the time of need. 

For this purpose deep and wide snow-wells or caverns 
are dug on the mountain side, and early in the New Year, 
which is generdlly the time the snow is frozen hardest, 
before the spring sun has begun to soften the surface, 
the people—men, women, and children—of the villages 
turn out and camp on the mountain side. 

The cut out the pearly substance in broad, thick, 
white layers, and pack it into the wells. The blocks are 
tightly Bdge together till they form one compact 
mass. Then, when the cavern is filled almost to the top, 
it is covered with matting, and, upon that, with straw, 
dried leaves, and branches of trees, to keep the air out. 

The mouth of the cavern is then closed up. Sometimes 
there is over the mouth a rude stone building. If 
advantage be taken of the natural features of the moun. 
tain, such as clumps of thick trees, which inthe summer 
will ahade the spot, or deep clefts in the rocks where the 
san does not penetrate, these caverns may be often 
placed as low down as the snow line. 


THE BAN. A Short Story by John Bloundelle Burton. 


This is, of course, a great advantage, as the nearer to 
market the depot of nupplies can be made, the less the 
cost of transportation. hen the snow does fall in any 
considerable quantity on the lower and inbabited ridges 
of the mountains, it is the occasion for joy and festivity 
on the part of the peasants, who flock from all sides,to 
gather and deposit it ina safe snow-cave. ; 

A traveller tells of such a scene that he witnessed 
while crossing the mountains from Naples. He was 
midway between I] Cardinale and Avellino, when a 
violent snowstorm came on which soon covered the 

round with a thick white mantle. As soon as the flakes 
gan to fall thickly and compactly all the country 
people set up a joyousshout, and presently men, women, 
and children ran out with rakes, shovels, baskets, hand- 
barrows, rush-mats, and any available thing they could 
seize to gather the treasure. 

The Israelites in the desert could hardly have shown 
more joyous feelings at the fall of the manna. They 
sang, they shouted, they laughed. not forgetting to 

her the snow all the while. There was no snow- 

ing; the time and the material were too precious to 
be wasted. Balls the boys made of enormous size, but 
these were carefully rolled along the mountain-side to 
be deposited in the snow-cave. 

As the party went by. the groups of busy peasants 
called out: “Here, gentlemen, is a fine harvest! Oh, 
this is a grand harvest !” 

The mountain that contributes most to the snow 
supply of Naples is Monte Sant Angelo, which is onl 
twelve miles from the city. The immense caverns with 
which the mountain is honeycombed are filled with an 
enormous quantity of the frozen substance, but it 
rapidly disappears before the army of workmen, who, 
with iron spikes and shovels, dig into it and break it up, 
much after the manner of the workers in salt mines. 

The work of getting the snow out and transporting it 
to the city is, owing to the intense heat of the day, 
necessarily performed in the night. Long strings of 
mules ascend the mountain to the snow-caves. There 
they are loaded with boxes filled with the glittering 
blocks, and covered with tarpaulin to keep out the air. 
Then, as rapidly as they can be driven down the steep 
path, they are made to descend to the wharf of Castella- 
mare, where large roomy boats stand ready to receive 
the loads. 

As soon as the perishable cargo is shipped, it is 
covered with matting, leaves, and tarpaulin, and the 
little fleet of eight or ten boats, towed by a steamer, sets 
off for Naples. The time of departure is from midnight 
to one or two o'clock in the morning. During the 
summer nights, at the town of Castellamare, the tramp- 
ling of mules from the mountains, the cries and songs 
of the muleteers, the putting off of the snow-boats, and 
the shouts of the mariners are never ceasing, and echo 
far across the bay. 

When the boats arrive at Naples they are quickly un- 
loaded by faechini—porters regularly appointed to that 
service—and their contents carried to a large building, 
the Snow Custom House. 

Here the retail dealers come for their supplies. There 
is scarcely a street in Naples which has not its snow- 
shop, and, by an old law of the country, these shops are 
never allowed to be closed, night or day. Someone must 
be in attendance to serve, should snow be called for. 

One might think manufactured ice in these Jatter 
days, when it is so much used, would take the place of 
snow, but it is not so. The Italians, as a rule, are slow 
to accept innovations. Things are done pretty much as 
they were in the old days. The machinery is expensive, 
labour is cheap, and, though artificial ice is used to a 
small extent, still the snow traffic goes on. 

They say the Neapolitans are the best makers of ices 

in the world. From eight o'clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon the coffee-houses, which are more 
numerous even than in Paris, sell lemonade and 
sorbetti, which is lemonade or orangeade make thick 
with snow, and eaten with a spoon from a glass. 
, At four o'clock the manufacture of gelati, that is 
ices, begins, and the trade is brisk yntil long after mid- 
night. The gentry stop at the door of these shops, the 
fronts of which are entirely open to the street, and take 
their ices in their carriages.» On the Chiaja, which is 
the fashionable drive of Naples, you often see lines of 
coronetted carriages drawn up in front of the shop of 
some favourite manufacturer ; and the open equipages, 
with their brightly costumed occupants, the har lequin 
ices in daintily frmged paper cases, the silver filagree 
baskets Nenad with fancy confections, and the buzz of 
conversation, combine in making a festive scene. 

A few years ago, there was living on the Strada 
Toledo a very old sorbettiere, who had passed through 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, but the only two 
that he remembered or cared about were the Berlin 
Decrees, that shut out the importation of sugar and 
made bad ices, and the fall of Napoleon, which threw 
trade open and made good ices. His own government 
had changed hands time after time, but that mattered 
naught. All he @anted were his ices. 

But the steadiest and least luxurious consumption of 
snow is made by the acquaiuoli, or water-sellers. The 
establishment is of the simplest, consisting of a high 
bench, having on either side two wooden columns ; from 
these is ae pe a water-barrel, that swings on an 


iron axis. The pillars are crowned by a 
architrave, which acts as an awning aad fie begre 
bench. It is gaily painted, gilded and decked with fi 
and peacock-feathers. From the columns hang drink. 


Illustrated by G. Montbard. 
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ing glasses of every shape and size, while bottles, 
flasks, oranges, and lemons strew the bench. It is 
generally placed at the corner of the street, and always 
against a wall. leaving just enough space for the dealer 
between the bench and the wall. 

Elevated on a stool stands the seller, and cries his 
wares, and with his red cap, a crimson sash round his 
waist, his arms and shoulders bare and brown, he is a 

icturesque object in spite of his dirt. In one hand he 
Folds an enormous puir of pinchers which might be 
formidable weapons, though he only uses them to ex- 

ress the juice of the lemons and oranges into the gliss 
or thirsty ‘passers-by. 

The swinging water-barrel is closed at. both ends with 
thick corks, in one of which is an immense bung-hole for 
the admission of. the snow, in the other a small one to 
draw off the liquid. Every time the dealer draws a yliss 
of water for a customer, he gives the barrel a shake tu 
agitate the snow afresh. 

A plain glass of water, deliciously cold, costs one 
centime. For twice that sum a squeezed lemon or some 
drops of sambuco will be added. This last is a queer, 
bluish, milky-looking liquid, distilled from elder-blos. 
soms, and having a peculiar, acid flavour, and is a great 
favourite with the Neapolitans. We tasted some down 
on the quay one day, and found it not unpleasant. Wine 
is rarely fougd @ith the acquaiuoli, and rum, brandy, or 
any kind of spirituous liquor never. 


A LAND OF THIEVES. 


MEXICO is a land of thieves and open lawlessness. A 
correspondent tells of an adventure of two men in tlie 
Grand Square of Mexico. They stood talking befor 
they should part. One was American, the other English. 
Suddenly the former said to the latter, pointing to the 
opposite side of the square under the colonnade : 

“Look at it—look! They're pinching him nicely, 
aren't they? And he’s a friend of mine, you bet!” 

And there, while he stood gazing at the cathedral al! 
unconscious, another American was relieved of his watch 
and other valuables. 

“Smartest thing I ever saw,” cried the watching 
Yankee. ‘ Look here, I'd like to interview those coons.” 

They did so, the Englishman interpreting. Said the 
admiring Yankee, after a time: 

“ Kin you do me like that ¥ 
what it feels like.” 

And the answer came contemptuously: 

“You? Why, we did you half an hour ago!” 

This is a true story. 

SS 


A JAPANESE ROMANCE. 


Tae Story oF THE Straw SANDALS AND THE 
WEALTH IN THEM. 


For ways that are dark, and tricks that are by no 
means always vain, we have been accustomed to consider 
the heathen Chinee peculiar. But if we can credit an 
interesting story of financial enterprise that comes to us 
from the East, the picturesque Japanese is fully equal in 
commercial shrewdness to his childlike and bland neigh:- 
bour of the Flowery Kingdon. 

Many years ago, according to the story in question. 4 
poor Japanese er, who, as seems to be the case with 
most farmers, had a hard time to make both ends meet, 
suddenly developed a fad, as we would call it nowaday=, 
for making straw sandals in his brief intermission from 
labour. For more than two years he devoted all his 
ayers time to making straw sandals, and to the surprise 
. his family and friends, made no attempt to sell 
them. 

He simply piled them up in every nook and corner 
where he could find a place, and kept steadily on adding 
to his store. Of course, everybody thought he was 
crazy on the subject of straw sandals, and whenever 
they saw him engaged in his favourite occupation people 
would smile and tap their foreheads significantly. 

The general opinion was more than confirmed when lia 
finally hired a couple of junks, loaded them both wit! 
sandals, and, sailing to Sado, begged the superintendent 
of the great gold mine there isle permitted to presen 
his sandals to the miners in exchange for the men’s 0! 
shoes. 

The superintendent and the miners laughed in thir 
sleeves, or in theit old shoes, at the benevolent lunatic. 
and made haste to gratify his curious taste inthe mutter 
of souvenirs, and loading his junks with their discarded 
footwear, the old Japanese farmer sailed away, smilin 
pliilanthropically back at the smart miners, who grinned 
away at the amiability and softness of the gentleman 
from the rural districts. 

Still smiling benevolently, he continued on his coms, 
and, reaching his home once more, proceeded, to thu 
amazement, of his family to collect the kettles an! 
pots he could find, and set to work boiling his cargo of 
old shoes. He did not intend to eat them, however. aml 
when the boiling was over he showed to his astonishe:l 
relatives no less than three hundred and fifty pounds ot 
pure gold, which he had stewed out of the miners’ ol 
shoes. : 

This, it is related, was the origin of a great fortune 
which he bequeathed to his descendants, and every year 
since the heirs have lormed a solemn 
ceremony of worship in honour of old straw sandals, in 
recognition of the source of their prosperity. 


I'm just mad to know 


(See Pearson’s Magazine, February 1.) 
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TAKING A HOLIDAY. 


THE headmaster of a Leicester Board school was 
starting out the other morning to go to his occupation 
when he saw two tiny toddlers coming towards him. 

One of them stopped him, and said: “Please sir, 
Bill and Jack can’t go to school this morning, because 
they're going to have a tooth out.” 

ailing to see why both should go to have one tooth 
pulled out, the master said: * But what's Bill (the elder 
of the two) going for?” 

“ Please, sir, Bill's going to have his tooth out.” 

“Then what's Jack (the little one) going for?" 

“ Please, sir, ‘e's goin’ to’ear ‘im ‘oller,” was the reply. 


fe 
THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


Ir certain accounts received from Copenhagen are 
true, it would seem that the Danish reporters are even 
more enterprising than their American brethren are 
believed to be. Madame Eleanora Duse, who has heen 
appearing in the Danish capital, is well known to have 
a strong aversion to being interviewed. 

But the correspondents of the Copenhagen papers 
were not to be baulked of their prey. One got a 
situation as a waiter at the hotel where madame stayed, 
andactually succeeded iff serving herat table; another got 
a shoemaker, of whom she had ordered a pair of boots, 
to allow him to go and take the measure of her foot; a 
third drove the cab in which she was conveyed from the 
railway station to her hotel; and a fourth contrived to 
get put on as an assistant stage machinist at the theatre 
where she acted. All contrived to expand the little bits 
of conversation they overheard into long “ interviews.” 

It is related that the amatenr machinist was the 
cause of some hitch in the change of scenery. and that 
he had the joy of receiving a few words of encourage- 
ment from the actress, who saw he was a novice at the 
work. 


-——-————~ jo —____- 
PROVING THE POINT. 


THE plaintiff's barrister in the breach of promise case 
thought he would make life a burden to the unfortunate 
young man who was the unwilling defendant. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, after a number of 
embarrassing questions, “that after you had been 
absent for an entire month, you did not kiss the 
plaintiff to whom you were engaged to be married when 
you first saw her on your return?” 

“TI do,” responded the defendant firmly. 

“ Will you make that statement to the jury ?” 

“Certainly, if necessary.” 

“Do you think that they would believe you?” 

“ One of them would, I know.” 

“ Ah, indeed. And why should he, pray ? 

“ Because he was present when I first saw her. He 
was at the gate when I rode up. and she stuck her head 
out of the second-storey window. and I said to her: 


‘How d’ye do?’ and called out I'd be »ack to supper in 
half an hour. I’m no giraffe;” and everybody smiled 
except the barrister.” 


oe 
A REMARKABLE CAT. 


THE vast majority of men who go hunting have 
trained dogs to accompany them, to point wherever the 
game lies, and when the bird is shot to retrieve. There 
is one hunter in the world, however, who has no use for 
a dog of this kind, because he is the proud possessor of 
a cat that does the work quite as satisfactorily as any 
dog could do it. 

The cat has its headquarters in Doylestown, Penny- 
sylvania, U.8.A.,” says a reader of P.W. writing from that 
place, “and she is a hunter of the most accomplished sort. 

nlike most cate, which prefer to do their hunting in- 
doors, to prey upon rats and mice, and an occasional 
canary bird when the cage has been left carelessly open, 
this tabby is a thorough lover of outdoor sport. She 
accompanies her master whenever he goes abroad with 
his , and is said to show in all cases the most re- 
markable intelligence. 

“She is fat and sleek as a butter-fed baby, providing 
most of her meals by ‘setting’ and ‘ pointing ’ sparrows 
when she is e: d in her duty as a sportsman’s 
assistant, although her master is so fond and proud of 
her that he sees to it that, in the absence of a meal of 
sparrows, she has all that the most luxurious cat could 
want for her daily meals. It may be mentioned that in 
America small birds are considered game. 

“Nothing disturbs the cat once she has ferreted out 
the whereabouts of a bird. Noises of all sorts fail to dis- 
tract her attention in such a moment. Rigid and 
crouching, she awaits the crack of the gun before 


pouncing ope her prey, and but for a slight nervous 
twitching of her tail, no one would guess that she was a 
living animal 


“The si of it all is that she has never been 
trained for Enis Obteation, It seems to have been born 
in her, just as poetry is born in poets. She can tell in 
an instant whether or not her master’s shot has been 
true, and has never been known to chase after a bird 
that was not wounded and brought to the ground.” —_. 


THE GREAT WATER JOKE. Written and Illustrated by J. F. Sullivan. 
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TOO REALISTIC. 

Last witter-a number of literary people indulged 
from time to time in amateur theatricals. During 
February they produced a comedy. One of the actors 
played the part of a burglar, and had to climb up the 
outside of the house in which the entertainment was 
given and enter through the window which was at the 
rear of the improvised stave. 

He doomeiedt round from the dressing-rooms and 
valiantly commenced to struggle up the wall, when a 
policeman grasped him by the neck, thinking him a 
veritable burglar. 

He started to explain, but the minion of the law would 
have none of it. The audience was wondering in the 
meantime why the play did not proceed, and the young 
actors and actresses on the stage were eagerly waiting 
for the burglar to enter and give them their cue, when 
they heard shrieks, yells. oaths, and threats from the 
garden. Rushing out, they found the amateur burglar 
thrashing wildly about the grass, while a brawny 
policeman sat on his shoulders hammering his neck into 
the mud. 


ef 
GROWING TIME. 


It is a curious fact that night is the time which Nature 
utilises for growth. Plants grow much more in the 
night than in the daytime, as anyone can prove by 
measurement. Measure a vine at night, then measure 
it again in the morning, and the next night, and it will 
be found that the night growth is two or three times 
that accomplished during the day. 

Throughout the day the plant is very busy gathering 
nourishment from various sources, and during the night 
this raw material is assimilated into the plant life. 

The same fact is true of the animal creation. 
Children grow more rapidly at night. In the daytime, 
while the child is awake and active, the system is kept 
husy disposing of the wastes consequent on this uctivity ; 
but in the midst of sleep the system is free to extend its 
operation beyond the mere replacing of worn-out 
particles; hence the rapid growth. : 

This is why so many invalids need so much rest and 
sleep. The system has been taxed for youre beyond its 
ability to repair the tissnes, and hence the organism has 
become worn and disabled from the accumulation of 
waste products, and disease has resulted. With the 

roper conditions restored and a sense of perfect rest, 
Nature will reassert herself, clearing up the clogged and 
wasting tissues, and restoring the organs to their normal 
condition. 


ee 


FEATHERSTONE: 
Ringway.” 

Ringway : “ Move! I should like to know where you 
heard that ?” 

Featherstone: “ Your landlord told me.” 


—— a 


EMPLOYER kindly): “ You are becoming very round- 
shouldered, Mr. Faithful.” 

Bookkeeper iwith hopes of a holiday): “ Yes, I fear 
that I am.’ 

Employer (solicitously): “Hadn't you better stop 
riding « hicycle? ~ 

een area 

TEACHER: “ You must bring an excuse for your 
absence yesterday. Tommy.” 

Tommy: “ Who from ? ~ 

Teacher : ‘ Your father.” 

Tommy: “ He ain't no good at making excuses. ma 
catches him every time.” 


“T hear that you are going to move, 


—— ft 


Mrs. Minks: “Doctor. my husband is a terrible 
sufferer from insomnia, and some nights cannot sleep a 
wink. Can you do anything for him ?” 

Doctor: “Certainly. madame. In the first place he 
must go to bed not later than ten o'clock.” 

“ He does that.” 

“Very well. Wait until he appears to be in a doze, 
and then suddenly give him a shake, and tell him it is 
time to go down and light the kitchen fire. He'll turn 
over, give a grunt, and sleep till morning.” 


Editorial Notices. 


—_—o— 


SHORT STORIES. 


A brilliant and interesting novel in serial form is 
now appearing in Short Stories, entitled “WHEN THE 
Birps Bean To Sina,” by Miss Winifred Graham. 
A comprehensive summary enables the reader to pick 
up the thread of tho story at any time. Every 
Tuesday, 1d. 


A delightful serial story, entitled “A PLayTHIna oF 
Fate,” has just commenced in the Story Teller. The 
writer is Joan Barrett, author of “The Great D.M.S. 
Lottery,” “Tales of Monte Carlo,” etc., etc. A new 
story, entitled “Tar Eccentric Mr, Fenton,” by Miss 
Ida Deahl, will also appear in the number published 
February 5th. 


THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE, 


WIFE (to newly-made husband) : “Now, Charles, this 
is our honeymoon, and while it lasts we must contrive to 
extract all the sweetness we can out of it. We must re. 
member that life is short and honeymoons are shorter.” 

Newly-made Husband (interrupting): “My dear, let 
us hope that happiness will perch upon our banner and 
— there.” 

rife (looking at him pityingly): “Charles, this is 
your first experience in this line, while I may as well 
confess to you that it is my third; and I'm the better 
judge.” 


Ho 
ONION IS STRENGTH. 


TRAVELLERS in Spain and in several other parts of 
Europe are invariably struck with the simplicity of the 
diet of the poorer natives. The quantity and apparent 
nutritive quality of the food found necessary to sustain 
the Spanish day labourer, for instance, seems ludicrously 
disproportionate to what his English brother demands. 

A pound of beef, potatoes, bread-and-butter, and 
cheese, is ordinarily the dinner of the Yorkshire rustic. 

In Spain a member of the same class contents himeelf 
with a couple of onions plus a crust of bread—when he 
can get it. It is now known, in explanation of this 
circumstance, that onions possess more nourishment 
than any other vegetable. 

The standard living in Scotland has greatly improved 
during the last fifty years; but even a Highlander. with 
a few raw onions in his pocket and a crust of bread or a 
bit of oatcake, can work or travel to an almost incredible 
extent for two or three days together. 

In France a soup made from onions is now universally 
in use after all violent exertions, and during the Franco- 
Prussian War wasalways on the bill of rations prepared 
by the commissariat after a battle or retreat. 


DISCOVERED THEIR SECRET. 


RaILway officials in the States have a peculiar way 
of conveying information to each other. the secret of 
which an employé¢ discovered accidentally. 

“A year or so ago I had the misfortune to be‘ sacked.” 
I lost my temper one day, and that’s what did it,” ob. 
served an enyine-driver to an inquiring P.W. man the 
other day. 

“Later on I asked my old chief if he would mind 
giving me a letter of recommendation, as I intended to 
try for another appointment. 

““* Why, certainly,’ said he, and he dictated a letter 
that was eloquent in praise of my industry. intelli- 
gence, and so on. 

“I forthwith applied for a job with another railway 
company, and handed the official the letter from my old 
chief. He read it. held it up to the light, and said: 

“* Why were you “sacked” from your late place 2" 

“TI wondered how he knew, for his question surprised 
me beyond measure. I told him a straight story, and 
later on got a job. 

“ As soon as I left his office I held that eloquent letter 
of recommendation up to the light, and what do you 
think I saw in the watermarks? A crane with his head 
off! It meant that the bearer of the letter had also had 
his head chopped off.” 


—_————_efo—___.__ 
THE CHINESE DOCTOR. 


* WHEN I was acting Consul at Amoy, China,” says 
a well-known diplomatist, “one of my employés fell 
sick with an attack of rheumatism. e stood the pain 
bravely for three days, refusing all ‘foreign devil 
medicine,’ and on the fourth sent for a native physician, 
The latter arrived, and began preparations for the 
treatinent of the malady, which he announced to he due 
to the presence of a ‘darting snake’ in the sufferer’s 


* Incense sticks were lighted and placed just outside 
the door, and also inside the room. A pack of fire- 
crackers was set off, and a talismanic paper pasted to 
the wall. This was done to drive away evil spirits and 
attract good ones. The doctor next wrote a lot of 
characters on a thick piece of paper with a vermilion 
pencil and set fire to it. It burnt into a black ash, 
which was broken into a cup of water and drunk by the 
patient. A great bowl of herb tea was made, of which 
a cup an hour was the allotted dose. 

“The son of Esculapins next bared the body of my 
servant, and drove deep down into it at nine points a 
long needle moistened with peppermint. He did it with 
such skill in avoiding large blood-vessels that the 
hemorrhage was insignificant. He afterwards covered 
it with a brownish paste, and this in turn with « piece 
of dark paper. e then collected his fee. equal to 
2s. 3d., and departed. 

“The sufferer soon fell into a deep sleep,and next day 
announced that his pains had departed. He remained 
in his bunk two more days, laughing, chatting. smoki 
cigarettes, and once or twice using the opium pipe, oe | 
then reported as being well. He left the paste and 
paper in place until they fell off. The skin was smooth, 
and the scar hardly perceptible. He took his recovery 
asa matter of course, his only comment being that the 
darting snake was thoroughly dead.” 


(See Pearson's Magazine, February 1.) 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pace MORE Paktictrably FCR LapieEs. 


WSoBEL will be glad to answer, in this rage, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, eo far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HOME NoTEs, 


Paint Spots on Window Panes rh 


vemoved by washing with a little hot sharp vinegar. 


Throw Sa lsify into vinegar and water, direct] 
it is scraped and cut, and it will 
aot turn black. Boil it in salted water for a good hour. 
Serve with sauce. 
.,, When damping clothes for 
In the Laundry. ironing, it * best to use 
very hot water, which a through the linen 
more readily than cold. Roll the clothes tightly 
directly they are sprinkled, and pack them together in 
a clothes-basket till required for ironing. 


. just allowed to heat 
Slices of Cold Meat in butter, and seasoned 


with pepper and salt, are very good, if served on a 
purée of boiled dried green peas, haricot beans, or 
cabbage. This makes a good entrée at a family dinner, 
if the slices of meat are trimmed to an even size aud 
shape. 
: . Shred two ounces of 
Brown Boot Polish. heeennc, place it 33 « 
is with one gill of turpentine and dissolve it by heat. 
hen cold, apply this to the boots with a flannel. 
Polish with either another clean flannel or a soft brush. 
Black marks should be removed with methylated spirit. 
(Reply to Wi1ITLEY.) 
. . 3 Ingredients: one pound of 
Ginger Cordial. brown sugar cary, two 
ounces of crushed ginger root, and nearly a quart of 
pane First crush the sugar candy very small. wnd 
il it in a pint of water for a quarter of an 
hour with the bruised ginger. Remove the ginger root 
from the syrup, and, when all is cold, add the brandy and 
bottle for use. (Reply to J. N. Case.) 


"77 ° Take about half a stale 
Children’s Pudding. tin \oat. remove the 


crust, cut the crumb into half-inch slices and with it 
line a large pudding basin. Stew one pound of prunes 
in water, with cinnamon and a little ones peel, till 
tender, then add sugar to taste. Remove all the stones 
from the fruit, and pour it whilst still very hot on tothe 
bread. Place pieces of bread over the prunes, etc., and 
leave till cold with a weight in a plate on the top of the 
basin. Turn out to serve and pour custard or thick 
milk round. 


le . , plays some 
Now-a-days nearly Everyone Pays some 


etrument or other. The increase in their manufacture 
all over the world is enormous. I can confidently 
yecommend any of our readers requiring any kind of 
musical instrument to send a penny stamp to Messrs. 
Campbell and Co., 116, Trongate, Glasgow, and they 
will receive their “Illustrated Price List ” for 1896, post 
free. For fifty years Messrs. Campbell: and Co. have 
supplied direct from the manufactory to the public, at 
Prices considerably less than retail shops. Their goods 
ean be relied upon as good value, as they can show 
100,000 testimonials from all classes of people. 


is a sort of curry, and should be 
Bandaloo served with a border of boiled rice. 
Cut. into pieces about two inches square one and a half 
raw beef, ee them in a flat dish. Mix 
a teaspoonful of curry powder, one Spanish 
onion chopped fine, one gill of vinegar, with pepper and 
salt to taste. The meat should be placed together, and 
the vi must cover it. Stand for twenty-four 
hours. Dissolve two ounces of good beef dripping in a 
erry add the beef, onion, etc., and a gill of water. 
Stand the saucepan at the side of the fire, and let the 
contents simmer for one and a half hours. When the 
water is all absorbed the dish should be served, with 
the juice of half a lemon squeezed over the meat. 


White is Ideal Wear for Children, 
but like most pretty styles, it has its drawbacks. It is 
well enough m summer, if washing is a matter of no 
consequence ; but it is not every mother who has either 
the time or inclination in winter 
to clean little cream-coloured gar- 
ments with the hot bran or flour, 
of which I have so often told you. 
I can conceive spe prettier 
for your little son than the gobelin 
blae material which you have by 

ou, trimmed with either white 

ur or y tec dl I am eure he 

would loo mny in a pelisse 
of this design (No. 131, paper 

pattern, 6}d., post free) with a beaver hat fnished’ with 
a silk cord and pompons. (Reply to CHARLEY’s 


Moruer, Weybridge). 


iJ 
SESSERS 


Cel is, without doubt, a sedative. It acts on 
Clery — and quiets the nervous system, and is of 
great benefit to those who suffer from neuralgia. 


White Spots on Roscwood Machine 


Cov should be rubbed with either essence of 
overs peppermint or spirits of camphor. (Reply to 
H., Glasgow.) 


pre or gravies always 
When Stirring Sauces vv. ear wooden 


spoon. When the sauce thickens on to the end of the 
spoon it will be sufficiently cooked. (Reply to Mouse.) 


. should be mixed with a 
Salt, for Table Use, small quantity of corn- 


flour before putting it into either a salt-cellar or salt- 
sifter. This will prevent the tendency it has to form 
into solid lumps. 


To every quart of water, 
For Soup Stock. take one pound of shin of 


beef, ditto knuckle of veal, or mutton, two carrots, two 
onions, a stick of celery, six cloves, and six peppercorns. 
Simmer for six hours, skimming carefully all the time. 
Strain, and when cold remove the fat. 


Cracks between the Boards of your 

Floorg should now be filled in with narrow strips of 

wood. For this you will do well to employ a 

carpenter who is accustomed to the work, and will do it 
quickly. (Reply to J. C. MrLxs, Mussorie.) 


° ° Melt th f 
Raised Mutton Pies. sitter ina gill of 


boiling water, then slowly add half a pound of flour, so 
as to make a stiff paste. Roll out and line the tins. 
Cut three-quarters of a pound of tender mutton into 
thin strips and put it into the pies in layera, then a 
layer of hard-boiled eggs and ebonmes parsley, salt and 
pepper, continue till the pies are all filled. Then cover 
with more pastry and bake for one hour in a moderate 
oven. (Reply to JANIE.) 
° i : may be made at 
An Effervescing Saline Wy, os “follows, 
and will be found a great economy: Take four ounces 
of Epsom salts, four ounces of tartaric acid, four 
ounces of bi-carbonate of soda, four ounces of cream of 
tartar, and half a pound of icing su See that all the 
ingredients are thoroughly dry, then mix and pound 
them till fine. Pass all three times through a wire 
sieve, place in dried bottles, and cork tightly. The 
ingredients for this recipe will be found cheap, and a 
really good saline is obtainable therefrom. 


. Let half a pound of s soak 
Peas P udding : all night tt cold i Next 


day tie them loosely (to allow room to swell) in a pud- 
ding-cloth, put it into a pan of boiling water, and boil 
for three or four hours, until the peas are soft. Hold 
the cloth with the peas in it for a few moments to drain. 
Put the peas into a basin, bruise them till quite smooth 
with a spoon, stir into them half an ounce of dripping, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, and pepper and salt to taste. 
When well mixed return all to a cloth, tie it tightly and 
boil for half an hour. Peas pudding ma Fe served 
alone, with powdered mint, or with a fat dish, such as 
roast pork. (Reply to SNOWDROP.) 


The Secret of Warm Feet. Ti people were 


to avoid cold and wet feet we should hear considerably 
lesa of chills and the long list of disorders which arise 
from a slight cold. During the winter especially, tight 
boots should be avoided, for when the press against the 
sole of the foot, free circulation of the ood is prevented, 
and cold feet result. Never sit in damp boots or shoes. 
It is often thought that unless they be perfectly soaked, 
it is quite unnecessary to change boots whilst the feet 
are still. This is a fallacy which anyone may prove 
when they realise that the least dampness is absorbed 
into the sole, which, in ite evaporation, abetracte the 
heat from the foot, and thus dangerously chegks 
perspiration. 
$5 Beat six ounces of butter 
A Madeira Cake. and four ounces of caster 
sugar, with the hand, till it becomes as smooth as cream. 
Next beat up three eggs with a teacupful of milk, and 
weigh out ten ounces of flour. Sift the flour (which has 
had a ee of baking flour added to it) into the 
butter and su by degrees, mixing it all with the 
hand; when the cake-batter becomes very stiff add the 
milk and eggs, a little ata time. After all the ingre- 
dients are used, flavour with a few drops of essence of 
lemon, or the same quantity of vanilla essence. Put the 
mixture into a tin lined with buttered paper, and bake 
in a moderate oven for oneund a halfhours. Successin 
making this cake will depend on all being thorough! 
mixed. It should only be touched lightly with the land, 
and always stirred the same way. To bake cakes well, 
heat the oven with coal and then keep up asteady fire 
with cinders and small coal. If there is a stron 
coal fire when a cake is being baked, it is apt to score 
a i ae before the middle is cookel, (Reply to 
J.B) 


, . for writing on coloured paper 

Make White Ink by cabbing up Chines eiite 
with gum-water till the right consistency is obtained. 

taken from a lemon which is re- 

Lemon Peel, quired for the juice only, should 
be placed in a thin paper bag, and hung near the fire ty 
dry thoroughly. Grated dried lemon peel is a great 
improveinent to cakes, puddings, etc. 

Seratches in Varnish es pan es ol 
has been well saturated with linseed oil be laid over 
them. This simple remedy is invaluable to those wh. 
have the care of carriages and other highly-polishe | 
— hould be soaked first in cold and tl 

should be soaked first in cold and they 

Flannels in hot water before being made up. Ii 
thus shrunk the garment will be wearable longer than it 
made up without washing. All full flannel garment- 
should te gathered, not pleated, for then the flanne 
becomes matted and hard, (Ituply to TWICKENHAM.) 


Before using Preserved Vegetables 
drain away all their liquor, place the vegetables on :: 
sieve or colander and pour boiling water over. This 
process rids the vegetables of the water in which they 
were preserved, and which often causes a bitter taste. 
the boiling water also tends tq soften the vegetable and 
make them more easy to cook. Preserved vegetabl-- 
will not as a rule require to boil so long as fre-!: 
(Reply to ADOLPHUS.) re 

. . oast Tripr.— 

Two Ways of Serving Tripe. seect a pin. 
of tripe large cnough to fold into a pasty, make . 
stuffing with onions, breadcrumbs, a little sage, pepprr. 
and ale, and spread a good layer on one half of the trip»: 
and fold the other on to it, Sew the edges s0 as to kevp 
the stuffing from falling out, place the roll in a bakin:- 
tin with slices of bacon on the top. Bake two hours. 
basting well. Tripe Ragoitt.—Cut some tripe into 
picces and scald it. Place one ounce of dripping in: 
clean dry saucepan, set on the fire, and when the fa: 
boils put in some sliced onions and fry a nice brown 
Sprinkle in an ounce of flour, stir it well, and season 
with pepper and salt. Add as much cold water i> 
will just cover the tripe, stir the gravy thus made till it 
boils, place the tripe in it, and simmer gently for two 
hours. Serve in a deep dish with chopped parsley 
scattered over. (Reply to A. A., Hornsey.) 


To Make Lamps a Success for Readiny 
or writing, the reservoir should be filled every morning, 
the wick trimmed, and the burners freed fromall charret 
wick. The best quality paraffin should be used ; not 
only is it the safest, but it is the cheapest in the end. 
The bowls of the lamps should be emptied once a fort- 
night, washed in strong soda-water, and after dryiny 
with a cloth be rat — oe Now pp 
range to thoroughly. not perfectly dry when 
refilled ith ol the lig tis invariably bad. The wicks. 
too, should be constantly washed, for even the be-t 

araffin contains a sediment that will clog the cotton 

he oil-can should be cleansed and well dricd 
when emptied. The lamps in a house I know are 
alwayé the object of envy to all visitors, and the secre‘ 
ig the utmost cleanliness in every detail, the burners 
even being boiled in soapsuds at least once a month. 
When a lamp wick does not work well pull one or tw» 
threads out of it, and the difficulty will disappear; 
should the machinery get out of gear at all it will easily 
be repaired by a good ironmonger. When our evening 
comfort depends so much on light we should spar: 
neither time nor trouble to have the lamps in perfect 
working order. Once more let me urge upon my 
readers who burn paraffin lamps 


the necessity of having a box of 
sand in a handy position for ex- 
tinguishing fire should a lamp 


be upset or should it explode. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


.. £110 0 


Single column, per inch per insertion 
Double 3 0 


° 


Pull page inside, facing page of matter, “either 
white paper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, or 


back page, per insertion oe eee TO OO 
Half page ” ” ” 99 eee «. 35 O00 
Quarter page ,, ” ” pote w 1710 0 
Zighth page = ,, ” ” nw om 8150 
Tenth page ” ” ” wi ow 87 00 
Pront page, whole wn weet BOO OO 

‘a Half... oc, mce tse we oe 25 00 
yo quarter... oe teen, 910 . 
s @Cighth 2.0. eee we AS 


All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate. 
Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements 179 
sudject to approval. All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thirsic . 
January 30, if intended for the Issue on sale February8 and da’! 
February 15, The Proprietors rescrve the right to hotd over or suspen t’* 
dnsertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertion. 0" 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Advertise 

Manager, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly’ Offices, Henrictta Street, London, W.U. 
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.ith your name and addrces on the back, and you will receive b by next post rartien 


‘sof the most wonderful 
package of crockery the world has ever s 


1OO PIECES Ar This is the pattern BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 
FOR £1 Is. PF of the 


+ Pe»: DINNER SERVICE. Sick Eleaaache,. * Constipation, 
A A Dinner Serves of $0 piece aS Lee % a * Dy toccccccccccccsocces Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
S pas THOUSANDS Disordered Liwer, and F‘emale Ailments. 


-pieces finished in gold, = a aks i y SOLD ALL OVER In Boxes, Odcl., Us. lgd., and Vs. Od. ench, with tull directions, 
oe ne sled: ice useful maet wes S = THE WORLD THE Is. lid. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 
= . ‘ THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. 


Post Cards and Letters to be addres-ed to the ——-- ———_——— 
FPARED ONLY BY THE Prornteton— 


PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY, STAFFS.}YTHOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
o, 


all Drnggists and Petent Medicine Dealers Everywhere. 
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BY Pay Al 


BUNTER'S “sie $4/It Touches the Spot {ica 
patches? NERVINE. : pot (hon 


ce 


> 
PUTS THAT RIGHT. 
U f “It is @ postive pain killer.’ "—Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
se or “T find it a wor sclerfal preparation n for the relief of Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism,”—s, ards, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 
pte tate ce Ebbets 
21.23 ANA 2/9 trom Chemists, or dircet, post pald, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” " a ma \ 4 BRUISE, DAY & SONS, Crewe, Cheshire. 


GLARKES = ISIE 
BLOOD MIXTURE ge | CHILBLAINS. 1 og COSTUMES 
ECZEMA, &c. Pa any ee — ratte: 

Hen ry M. Stasley say S; Fashionable Bile, ‘Perfect 

2, Ricymonp Terracr, WHITEHALL, Lonpox. re mey pene nares teed. 

May 28th, 1892. N.B.— Every Garment is 


cut cal i neromey 8 own mea- 
The HOMOCEA CO., Ltd., 22, Hamilton Square, BrrgENHEAD. sure, and tailor-made, and¢f 
2, o, ° 
VAVYANISAINIINGIINS 4 Dear Sirs,—Your ointment called HOMOCEA was found to be the most aa ? perfect ae igfactory 
soothing and efficacious unguent that I could possibly have for my fractured PATTERNS las SELP- 
SU L PH O LI N E limb, as it seems to retain longer than any other that oleaginousness so requisite cr re es 
for perfect, and efficient massage. It is as soft as oil, and almost instantly a ikp BOYS: | 
mollifying in the case of severe inflammation.—Yours faithfully, Pine! Ae Reed 
) Spot HENRY M. STANLEY, a Goode Car, te: 
For clearing the Skin from ss : 3 and 3;- from 
Blemishes, Redness, Mugieess ving Sold by all chemists, 1/14 and 2,9 per box, or free by post for 13 a 
a Beautiful Complexion and pleasing THE HOMOCEA COMPANY, Ltd., Birkenhead. 
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USE NOTHING ELSE. 
SOLD BVERYWHERF. 


ST IT 2 


LET IT BE KNOWN THA 


Fusevary 14th is St. Valentine's Day : it is seemly, 
therefore, that the editor should receive some valen- 
tines. Fifty gold-plated pencil cases then are offered 
for the fifty moat, humourous figures “ built up ” from 
the various illustrations of men and women that 
appees in the current issues of SHort Stories and 
the Story TELLER, or any other illustrated paper, 
for the matter of that. Neither two arms, nor two 
legs, nor the head and body, must originate from the 

* game source. Envelopes marked “ Valentine,” should 
reach this office by Tuesday, February 4th, so that the 
result may be published by the time the festival 
arrives. 

G. N. W. B. writes, with reference to a march that was 
completed by a party of the Somersetshire Regiment, 
in which fifty-one miles were covered in a little 
over twenty hours: “I should like to state that this 
performance was beaten i Seed non-commissioned 
Officers of the let Essex Regiment on the 3lst of 
March last. A distance of forty-six miles was then 
covered in eleven hours twenty-five minutes, or rather 
thirteen hours twenty minutes, including halts. They 
marched in heavy rain, being wet through for the 
greater part of the time. This, I think, you will 
allow to stand as a record.” 


8. A. G. asks for advice under the following cir- 
cumstances: Although not troubled with giddiness, 
he finds it impossible to mount to the summit of a 
tower, to look down over a precipice, or even to stand 
on the edge of a railway platform, without an almost 
incontrollable desire to t 
latter case before an approaching train. He wants to 
know whether there is any dependable cure for this 
malady—_——————-A very large number of people— 

‘perhaps I might almost say every highly-strung 
individual—f. at times this same desire. ‘here is 
nothing peculiar in it, nor is there anything particularly 

us. The temptation is no doubt genuinely 

there, but it invariably stops at the point of com- 
mittal. No one, in fact, from this cause, ever does 

take the leap to which he af acpi is drawn by some 
irresistible force, and, provi that his mind isin a 
healthy state, he usually finds himself criticising his 

own propensity just at the moment when he ought, if 

there is anything in it, to be on the point of taking 

the fatal step. There is, however, a case on record of 

Z - an American, presumably suffering from an unusually 

severe attack of this same malady, whose relations 

really consider it unsafe for him to travel unless he is 

securely chained and padlocked to his seat. R.A. G. 

might find this plan efficacious in his case. As in 

most other nervous complaints, a real cure is only to 

be gained by acquiring the knack of losing self 

F. B. B. suggests that a column in P.W. should be 

entirely to photographic matters. For some 

time past Ihave had this idea in mind, and I hope 

in the near future to be able to make the necessary 

arrangements. At the present time, however, I am 

imspélied to the conclusion that quite ane space is 

occupied in the paper by See articles which, 

however valuable they may be to those to whom they 

more directly appeal, are only of passing interest to 
the general public. 

A Lapy READER writes to me apr of a paragraph 
which appeared recently in this pee referring to the 
extravagance of economy. Besides the 
use of words on telegraph forms, she declares, there is 
atiother form of economy that is folly. For instance, 
take the amount of time that is mapendet on darnin; 
and re-darning stockings. To discard a pair 
stockings the moment holes appear would, of course, 
be wasteful, but few per le seem to know where 
the limif should be drawn. To begin with, stockin 
that are much darned are exceedingly unoouitoetable 
and exceedingly bad for the feet. To continue mend- 
ing them when the toes and heels are entirely formed of 
darns is the height of imbecility. At best they can be 
worn but a day or two before the material will again 
give way, and a new rent appear. And yet there are 

ple who insist on saving money—as they fondly 
imagine—by just this method, a fact all the more 
ridiculous in view of the comparatively trivial cost of 
articles of clothing in these days. 


Newoate asks: “Which country can boast the most 
picturesque mode of execution?” How 
anyone could apply the description pire ue to 
such a terrible form of punisbment I do not know. 
In its very nature it must be unseemly. Yet it 
arpess that a Leipsic inventor has thought out a plan 
which is dramatic, and still as decorous as such a pro- 
ceeding could be. His machinery consists of a plat- 

‘ form which is reached by five steps. Right in the 
centre of the stage is a chair for the condemned man. 
Behind this chair stands a figure of Justice holding a 
pair of scales suspended from her left hand. Below 

- the chair is concealed a battery from which wires run 
up the legs, and into the seat and back of the chair, 
terminating in platinum plates. the time 
arrives the executioner breaks a stick and places the 
pieces in the scales. It descends, pute the battery in 
motion, and death follows instantaneously, 


yar 


THE CHARM. By Sir Walter Besant and W. H. Pollock. 


w himself down, in the’ 
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AttHoucH I have always insisted that the word 
“English” in ite wider sense may be taken to mean 


“British,” I have made a point, of recent years, of 
never allowing the former word to be used where the 
latter might with appropriateness be employed. Not- 
withstanding this’ 1 am constantly in receipt of 
letters from Scottish readers, who consider them- 
selves aggrieved by lack of attention in this matter. 
I must point out, however, that one may occasionall 
use the word “ English ” without implying any insult 
to Scotland, when it is England, and not Great 
Britain, to which reference is being made. 


QUITE a number of my readers have become absolutely 


A. 8. P. asks: “Is oil used by 


succession of heavy gales. 
reported, ‘‘ using oil from the forwa: 
jecting ten feet over the rail at the fore riggii 
oil bags towed in the water and spread the o 
close alongside. 


enthusiastic over PEARSON’s MaaazIne. If any of 
these would care to help me make it better known, 
will they kindly drop a post-card here, and I will 
send them a few slips of printed matter, which they 
might distribute in various easy ways. 


ractical navigators in 
times of storm P”. he practical value of 
oil has now for many years been acknowledged by sea- 
men. In fact, the list of big steamers which habitu- 
ally use oil grows larger month by month. Readers 
of the newspapers may tually see brief para- 
graphs such as the following, bearing testimony to the 
value of this method of quieting the waves : 
The British steamship Nessmore, Captain Jepson, ran into a 
“ This ship ran before the seas,’’ was 
ipes and from spars pro- 


. In this way the 
il better than when 
On October 30th, forenoon, with mountainous 


seas following in our wake, an oil bag was towed over the taffrail 
and proved a great success, as for two hours previously nearly 


every sea had broken on board aft. The 
diate ; we ship; 


good result was imme- 
no more water during the gale. At first we 


used fish oil, thens mixture of fish and colza oils, the latter being 
much the more effective.” 


My admirable su; 


tion of walking backwards for a 
short space of time in order to cure a headache seems 
in one particular case to have failed. “Macduff” 
informs me that through putting my suggestion into 
effect he has more than once been in no small 
jeopardy of being carried off toa lunatic asylum by 
hie relations, who do not quite appreciate this some- 
what peculiar method. It appears, in fact, that the 
damage done to furniture and other household 
fittings was, in truth, sufficiently large to warrant 
their interference. This being so, I su I must 
ive another remedy. Absinthe, as all Frenchmen 
now, remarkable curative powers, and I 
am told that as a destroyer of headaches it is 
unequalled. The beauty of this cure is that one is 
-under no necessity to endanger one’s mental equi- 
librium by drinking the liqueur. All that is neces- 
sary, in fact, is to take a few drops in the of the 
hand, rubbing both hands together until the absinthe 
is partially abiosbed into the skin, and then, covering 
the face with the hands, to inhale the odour until it 
is apparently exhausted. This is- claimed to be a 
—- cure. If I am asked if I have ever tried it, 
owever, I must confess that I have not. 


Somes weeks ago I published a letter from a corres- 


W. W—I am sorry 


pondent signing himself “'T. W.,” who notified his inten- 
tion of adopting a child from some Poor-House. I have 
now by me a letter from a reader, who informs me of 


a deservi: case, which, if “T. W.” is not 
ly satiafi would, I think, well merit his 
attention. On hearing from “T. W.,” I shall be 


pleased to put him in communication with my other 
correspondent. 


I cannot adopt your suggestion of 
printing P.W. upon blotting paper. This would be 
to entirely reverse the nai order of things. My 
object in publishing P.W. is that the public should 
absorb the writings therein, and not that P.W. 
should absorb the writings of the public. 


| To be able to import efficient domestic servants to 


Western Australia in practically unlimited quantities 
at a time when we are in search of these important 
institutions ourselves, seems to me the height of 
absurdity. I have, however, received aletter from the 
secretary of the United British Women’s Emigration 
Association, in which she requests me to inform my 
readers that they are on the point of arranging for the 

ge for fifty domestic. servants to the Antipodes. 
Fhe cost of the journey is, I am given to understand, 
defrayed by the colony. Moreover, no repayment is 
required for this. In return the girls are expected to 
become parties to an agreement by which they under- 
take to remain for one year in Western Australia, 
their to commence on the date of their engage- 
ment in the Colony. It is not an altogether un. 
interesting fact that of the last taken 
out under the auspices of this association every 
single member had obtained a situation within an 
hour and a half of her arrival. That the demand for 

English servants should be is perhaps not 
surprising, but the emall difficulty appears to be 
experienced in obtaining candidates is a fact which 
does not reflect highly to the credit of the British 


acce 
Ty must do 20 with on ieteio 
delay as possible at London offices of the 
aseociation, Room 1, Imperial Institute, London, 8.W. 


Riustrated by Chris Hammond. (See Pearson’s Magazine, February 1.) 
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0 Y 8 y permanent cure fur 
insomnia?” ‘That there is a single remedy 
that will give all sufferers from this distreasiny 
malady relief I do not for a moment believe. Onc 
experiment, however, is well worth trying, because in 
the many cases in which it has been put to the test it 
has never yet been found to fail. As everyone know, 
it is generally scouted by the medical profession tht 
our conscious daily thinking process is carried on by one 
half of the brain and it is with the other half that wi. 
dream. To bring back sleep when it has deserted 1: 
we must soothe the conscious, thinking, sinister sii. 
and bring into activity only the dream, that is. the 
dexter side. How? Here we are naturally faced 
with a difficulty. But the plan which has been found 
to succeed the best is to make an attempt to recall . 
recent dream, to live through it over again, to take up 
the broken threads. The old plan of countin,: 
imaginary sheep climbing through an imaginary gay, 
is based on unsound principles. With many people i: 
only increases their wakefulness. But venture into 
dreamland and insomnia is banished as if by magic. 


A STATEMENT was made recently in P.W. that the 


Hong psy Renee was about to be issued. Thi- 
appears to have been a mistake. The medal, I am 
informed by private C. Allen of the Shropshire Liyht 
Infantry, was issued six months ago. The super. 
scription runs: “Presented by the Hong Rone 
eee for services renders. during the Playin» 
0 - 


I HAVE received the following question from a conr:- 


pondent writing under the nom de guerre of Mv. 
SHIPMAN : “ In the case) of war breaking out between 
lobster Powers would private steam yachts Io 
imp into naval service P”’ have nv 
doubt that the Government would in such a contin. 
gency make holes in the air to lay hands on every 
available fast sailing boat in British waters. In most 
cases, no doubt, they would be volunteered for this 
pu , and under any circumstances compensation 
would of course be given. During the recent war 
scare, if such it can called, a question bearing on 
this point was brought up in New York yachting 
circles. There seemed a very general impression 
oe ao that a hard time was in store for 
the’ erican citizens owning British-built yachits. 
William K. Vanderbilt, for instance, is the owner of 
the Valiant, a big eer von boat built over here, and 
to-day flaunting the flag of Great Britain. It was 
thought that in such acase Uncle Sam might seize 
Mr, Vanderbilt’s boat and say “ Boo!” when he talke:l 
of remuneration. In the event of war these greit 
steam Brag might well be turned into privateer. 
The Valiant, for example, can carry a destructive 
Log the rapid firing guns, and her speed of seven. 
teen ts would overhaul almost anything but « 
Transatlantic liner. The number of British-built 
yachts owned by Americans is very large indeed. 


R. E.G. aske whether American daily papers are, on 


the whole, superior to English ? It is such 
along time since I have seen any American paper 
beyond the Continental Edition of the New York 
HERALD, that I am, perhaps, hardly in a position t» 
ie From my recollection of my last visit to the 
nited States, however, I should eay that the 
American papers are infinitely brighter, infinitely 
more readable, and infinitely less accurate than tho-e 
ublished over here; they are, in fact, as it were. 
ter editions of our own evening papers. One 
misses in them the res: le appearance and th» 
cultured phraeeo! the London dailies. Since 


the introduction of type-setting machines, the typo- 
gral errors in the New York papers are, I am 
told, terrible. Newspaper readers experience an hour 


of misery every morning from the constant successio!! 
of inverted letters and entanglements, which bit 
minimise any endeavour to intoemn himself of th» 
world’s doings. A cutting from a New York “ Daily " 
waa recently sent me, declaring that P.W. was “on? 
of the brightest weekly papers published in London. 
and beyond that . . « telpgind. hupqn tno. 
all of which was, no doubt, very complimentary, bu! 
alittle unintelligible. Accidents of this kind, as wr 
all know, will occur even in the best edited aper's. 
but they are of alarming frequency in those publishe:| 
in America. 
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NO OLD STUFF FOR HER. 


« Way, grannie, how is it you didn’t come to church 
to-day P” > 

rt all comes o’ being poor,” said the old lady, 
vembling with indignation. “I just stepped in yester- 
day at the vicar's, to tell’em as how I wasn’t getting 
any better, and the vicar's wife said she was sorry, and 
wanted me to take a bottle of wine home.” 

“ Did you bring it?” 

“No; [heard her say it had been layin’ down in her 
cellar ever since 1865; an’ when she offered it to me I 
just walked off without saying word. I'm sure we didn't 
want her old stuff, and I ain’t a-going there any more.” 


_—_ Of oe 
A REGIMENT OF SANDOWS. 


This story is somewhat old, but in view of recent 
events no apology is perhaps needed for reviving it. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia formed a regiment of 
the tallest men he could procure, and insisted on their 
marrying the tallest women they could find, with the 
view of producing a giant race of guards, but in this he 
was unsuccessful. Voltaire says that these men were 
his greatest delight. Those who stood in the front rank 
were none of them less than seven fect; and he 
ransacked Europe and Asia to add to their munber. 

There is a somewhat apocryphal story that Frederick 
was once reviewing his regiment of giants in the 
presence of the French, Spanish and British ambassa- 
dors, and that he asked each of them in turn whether an 
equal number of their countrymen would care to engage 
with such soldiers. 

The French and Spanish amlassadors politely replied 
in the negative; but the British ambassador replied 
that while he could not venture to assert that an equal 
umber of his countrymen could beat the giants, he was 
perfectly sure that half the number would try. 


- — —-—~e ft. — 
VACCINATED BEFORE MARRIED. 


Ix Brazil parents and guardians may, before consent- 
ing to the marriage of their charges require a medical 
certificate from the bride or bridegroom, certifying that 
le or she has been vaccinated. 

In Norway and Sweden, before any couple can be 
levally married, certificates must be produced showing 
that both bride and bridegroom have been duly 
vaccinated. 

In Norway, girls are ineligible for matrimony until 
they have earned certificates for proficiency in knitting, 
haking and spinning. 

In Waldeck, there is a law that no license to ma 
will be granted to any individual who has the habit of 
over-drinking, and once identified with the habit, an 
inebriate must produce sufficient proof of reformation 
to warrant his receiving the license at any future time. 

Russian law allows a man to marry only fow times, 
and he must marry before eighty or not at all. 

It is a custom in Hungary for tae groom to give the 
bride a kick after the marriage ceremony to make her 
realise her subjection, while in Cratio the bridegroom 
loxes the bride's ears. 

$< to —___—_ 


THE FIVE-FRANC PIECE. 


THERE lived in Seville, in the faubourg at Triana, a 
youth of some sixteen years called Juanito el Morenito. 

Orphaned of father and mother, he had wn up 
sturdily as a wild weed that pushes itself forth from 
the stones of Triana pavements, sleeping sometimes 
under the beautiful stars, sometimes in the stable of a 
posada, nourishing himself upon a handful of sweet 
ucorns or a fritter purchased half-price from a strolling 
vendor, and doing for a living a thousand and one hap- 
hazard jobs, the most lucrative of which, perhaps, was 
the sale of programmes at the doors of theatres. 

A handsome lad, too, in spite of his tattered gar- 
nents, with luminous eyes, smiling mouth, close curl- 
ing hair, and a deeply-sunburned skin that had won 
him the name of Morenito. However, for that matter, 
there was really a strain of gipsy blood in his veins, 
nd, like all ginatos, he was of an independent nature. 
loving vagabondage for its endless freedom, and wild 
on the subject of bull fights. 

But, alas! the morning of the holy Friday saw 
Morenito waken in morose and gloomy humour. All 
during the Passion Weck the theatres had, of course, 
been closed, and he, in consequence, unable to continue 
his business of programme-selling, did not at the 
moment possess a penny in his pocket. | 
All the more was he sensible of his pet , as on 
Easter morning a superb corrida of bulls, with 
Mazzantini and Frascuelo as spadus, was to be held in 
Seville; and now, seeing the emptiness of his purse, he 
Was going to be deprived of his favourite spectacle. 

But, may be, after all it was not too late; fortune, 
erhaps, was still to be found in the street of the city. 

ope returned with the thought, and with a murmured 
Prayer to the Virgin de la Esperanza, to whom he was 
greatly devoted, Morenito shook the rim of straw that 
alone remained upon his curly locks, and hurried from 
the stable in which, for the night, he had made his, bed 
Upon a heap of fodder. 

he morning was magnificent. 


Against a blue, 


sparkling sky, the slender rose tower of the Giralda 
stood out with the clearness of a delicate cameo; the 
streets already were full of people arriving from the 
country to view the processions of the Confradias, and 
already, too, on the square of the Toros, a lony tail of 
purchasers eagerly besieged the office “ of location "—a 
sight that, you may readily believe, did not lessen the 
bitterness of his keen regret. 

For four long weary hours Juanito beat the pavement 
of the Rue de la Sierpes, sniffing the odour of the 
fritters and cinnamon cakes sputtering and browning in 
the boiling vil, or following in the wake of the toreadors 
slowly promenading and strolling along the pavement 
before the café doors, moulded as if they had been 
melted and poured into their short velvet jackets and 
tight-fitting breeches. 

Vainly had he racked his brains seeking an honest 
means: of gaining the necessary perctas, vainly souzht 
to affiliate himself with the vendors that cried the pro- 
grammes of the processions and the names of the 
different brotherhvods, All the places were filled in 
advance; they rebuifed him everywhere. 

_At last, unable to stand it longer, his stomach empty, 
his back broiled by the sun, he turned aside into the 
Plaza de la Constitucion, where the procession would 
probably come to a stand, and, finding under one of the 
portals of the Audiencia a corner full of shadow. he decided 
to rest there while awaiting the passage of the Confradias. 

“He that sleeps well, dines well,” says the Spanish 
ie and Morenito, in default of breakfast, trested 

imself to a good thick slice of dozing. Soon he slept. 
and slept profoundly, and, ny faith! but he was hand- 
some sleeping thus ; stretched full length on the bread, 
white stones, one arm doubled under his black curly 
head. the long black lashes sweeping the brown of the 
cheeks, the red lips parted in a dreamy smile over tecth 
as white as almond kernels—an opinion shared in by a 
couple of English tourists passing at the moment, young 
people and doubtless newly imuarried, at any rate, a 
couple of lovers, one knew it by the way they held each 
other's arms. 

“ Ah, see him, the handsome boy!” said the young 
man to his wife, stopping a second to contemplate the 
sleeper ; “ what a picture he would make—that pose par- 
ticularly; that open, outstretched hand, as if waiting 
for alms to fall from Heaven. See it!” 

“From Heaven, yes,” said the young wife, smiling; 
“but a better surprise still, Frank—yive the alms 
yourselt. Drop the money into his hand to find when 

e awakens.” 

Lovers are ulways generous. It was a five-franc piece 
that the young man drew from his purse and lightly 
laid upon the open paln, which mechanically half closed 
itself at the contact of the cold metal; then, smiling at 
each other, the couple passed on their way. 

But Morenito continued to sleep, and while sleepin 
to dream. He dreamed that by a ladder the colour o 
heaven’s own canopy, the pure Virgin of la Esperanza 
descended to him from the skies. On her head was a 
cuown of lilies, in her hands lilies and roses, and she 
said to him in a voice sweeter far than honey-dew : 

“ Juanito, thou hast never forgotten one single time to 
pray to meeach morn and evening. In recognition of thy 
piety, and in honour of the resurrection of my son, [ 
wish to reward thee. Thy desire is granted, thou shalt 
go to the corrida on Sunday! pa 

At the same time the Virgin shook into Morenito’s 
palm the petals of her lilies and roses, which in falling 
turned. each leaf into a piece of money, and which 
caused him much joy that he rubbed his eyes and sat 
up; and lo! from one of his hands—oh, wonderful 
miracle!—a white piece escaped and fell with a silvery 
ring to the stones. 

He could believe neither eyes nor ears at first. He 
stooped and raised it. It was a beautiful, new, and 
shining five-franc piece! The Virgio, then, had not 
deceived him! She had told him the truth. He could 
go to the corrida on Easter morning! 

One leap and he was down the steps and running with 
all his might for the Plaza de Toros. 

Suddenly, he turned the corner of the Calle San 
Pablo, he ran against a young girl of the Triana 
Faubourg, whom ‘he had known since childhood, and 
who was called La Chata. She was pale and sad, and 
her great black eyes were full of tears. 

“What is it, Chata ¥ what is ity’ demanded Juanito 
quickly; “ tell me!” a 

“ My mother,” responded she, “is ill. For two diys 
and nights, now, I have neither eaten nor slept. The 
doctor came this morning and ordered new remedies, 
and I am going to the chemist’s now ; though it is useless 
to go, the druggist will give me no more credit. What 
shall I do, Juanito ? What shall I do? If the bells 
ring for her they will ring for me, too; for I will not 
survive her!” . : 

Morenito stood pensive a moment. his luminous gaze 
plunged deep into the wet eyes. of the weeping Chata ; 
then brusquely he drew the white piece from his pocket, 
the miraculous five-franc piece, and pressed it into the 
hand of his little friend. . . 

“Take it, sweetheart.” said he; “take this moncy ; it 
came to me from the Virgin de la Esperanza; the Good 
Mother will not be vexed if I use it to cure thy mother. 

La Chata was so overjoyed that she did not stop for 
a word of thanks, but ran without turning to the 

thecary's shop. 
Truly rd was seatban that Morenito should not go to 
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the Easter bull fight. But as there was always cou- 
pensations in this world, he did not on that account pass 
a less gay Sunday. 

On that day Chata’s mother was better, and the young 
girl came to find and thank her benefactor for 
the services that he had done them. She had also made 
for herself a festival garment, and with the rest of the 
Blessed Virgin's money Lought two blood-red roses for 
her raven tresses. and then she and Morenito had gone 
to stroll alony the Guadihyuiver under the flowering 
orange trecs of the Alameda. 

Spring had put I know not what flame in Chata’s 
eyes, and perhaps, too, a tender sentiment hid lent its 
wd to this illumination. I only know that when they 
found themselves in a secluded corner, formed by the 
myrtle thickets, the young girl brusquely threw her 
arins round Morenito's neck with a frank: 

*T love thee, comrade!” 

And that while the bells rang out the carols for the 
Easter service, the lips of these two children tasted 
their first kiss of love. 


—— 
A FISH THAT DRUMS. 


AT a meeting of the Berlin Physiological Society 
Professor Moebius described a most peculiar specimen 
of the finny tribe—the drumfish. 

It is found only in the waters of the harbour of 
Mauritius, and when eaught and held in the hand it 
enitsa striking noise—a sound rerembling that produced 
by tapping the head of a tenor drwn. 

A careful examination of this strange creature fails 
to reveal any movement of the mouth, the only motion 
observable being just behind the gill slit, where a con- 
tinuous vibration of the skin may be seen. The portion 
of the skin whi-h vibrates stretches from the clavicle 
to the hronchial arch, 

Behind the clavicle is a curiously shaped long bone, 
which is attached by the middle to the clavie muscle in 
such a manner as to form a lever with two arms. The 
long arm of this horny lever is embedded in the ventral 
trunk muscles, and is capable of easy movement to and 
fro. The short arm slides during this movement over 
the rough inner side of the clavfele, which gives rise to 
a cracking noise which ean be plainly heard at a distance 
of twenty feet. 


—»fe— 
FASHIONS IN DOGS. 


Tue first dogs which came into fashion as pets were 
toy spaniels. Br. John Caius, in the reign of Queen 
Elimbeth, wrote of them : 

“These dogges are little, pretty, andfynne, and meet 
playfeilows for mincing mistresses to lay in their laps, 
and lick their lips as they lay in their waggons.” 

In the reign of Charles II. they were in the height of 
their popularity, and at the present time no more 
heantitul or valuable pet could be found. Charles I. 
hada great admiration for Italian greyhounds, which 
consequently soon hecame fashionable. They are so 
delicate, however, that in these days few people will take 
the troub'e to look after them. 

Fox-terriers came into fashion about 1865, and since 
then have become pre-eminent among pet doys. The de- 
mand to-day is chiefly for Scotch terriers and bull-dogs, 

No dog has gone more completely out of fashon than 
the Daluatian. There was a time when a carriage 
would be considered incomplete withoct one running 
behind. So it is always with dogs. One day they are 
the fashion, the next they are forgotten. 
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THE OCEAN’S DEEPEST SPOT. 


THE deepest spot in the ocean has been found. More 
than five miles of wire ran out without the bottom 
being reached. Then the wire broke. 

This spot was recently discovered by the surveyin 
ship Penguin, near the Friendly Islands, in the South 
Pacific, Commander Balfour, of the ship, reports that 
this remarkable discovery was made in latitude 2:3, 40"S., 
longitude 175, 10” W. When he first discovered this 
extraordinary hole, which so far as we know now is bots 
tomless, Captain Balfour attempted to take the depth. 

After 4.300 fathoms had run out over the side of the 
ship, the wire broke. and @ rising sea and wind prevented 
any further attempt of the kind being made. Upon the 
second attempt he managed to pass £00 fathoms, 
or 29,400 feet, of the wire over the ship's side before the 
wire again broke and put an end to the experiment. 

The deepest spot in the ocean previously known was 
close to the coast of Japan, where a sounding had been 
made of 4.655 fathoms, This is 245 fathoms, or more 
than 1,400 feet shallower than the deep hole which has 
now heen discovered. 

How much deeper it goes than 4,0 fathoms no man 
can know. and what the pressure must be at the bottom 
no scientist has as yet been bold enough to conjecture. 

No living thing that is known to science could exist 
at so great a depth. 

There is not even a glass instrument that could with. 
stand this pressure. It would be impossible with the 
most improved scientific appliances to take the tempera- 
ture at the bottom. Even brass and iron instruments 
lowered to this enormous depth would be twisted and 
distorted. 
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A VALUABLE DOG. 


Friznp: “ Magnificent dog that.” 
Mr. Suburb: “Yes, he’s a splendid thoroughbred. 
" I bought him for a watch-dog. Paid £100 for him.” 
‘ Friend: ‘Well, he’s worth it—splendid animal! 
a lendid! Finest I ever saw! But, by the way, what's 
this other dog for? He's amere mongrel. Fact is, he’s 
fe @ common cur.” 

Mr. Suburb: “ Y—e—s. I had to get him to prevent 
the thoroughbred from being stolen.” 


———qqw—}o——_—____—__ 
CITIES BUILT ON SHELLS. 


CERTAIN microscopic shells were so numerous at one 

riod of the world's history, when the district round 

aris was under water, that they formed mountains by 

. settling down on the bottom of the sea. These shells, 

the only remains of the animals which inhabited them, 
are now quarried to build French towns. 

In other parts of the world not only are cities built of 
the stone formed of these tiny shells, but they stand 
on soil composed of the same material. In North 
America there are layers of closely compressed shells, 
each one almost invisible to the naked eye, which are as 
much us-20 feet thick. 

Berlin is built upon one of these beds of animalcule, 
more than 60 feet thick. It is said that 10,000 of the 
shells under Berlin would only occupy the length of an 
inch, and the weight of each is hardly the millionth of a 


milligramme, a milligramme being ‘0154 of a grain. It 
would require no fewer than 1.111,500,000 to weigh a 


gramme, and every cubic foot of the soil on which Berlin 
ts built contains 70 billions. 

Such ool, Seely as many of the animalcule are 
alive, is wanting in stability, and collapses often occur. 
Limestone and chalk, also mainly composed of these 
substances, are extremely common, and there must be 


downs which consist of nothing but such animal 
remains. 
——-——».§o_ — 


AN INVOLUNTARY SPONSOR. 


A PUSHING young Englishman, just home from a 
foreign trip, relates an amusing experience that he had 
in Rome. was anxious to visit the Vatican, and, 
understanding that cards of admission were to be had at 
St. Peter's, he hurried thither. 

Seeing a crowd round a priest who sat writing 

his deak, he amped to the copclusion that this was 
is man, and at‘once elbowed his way through the crowd. 


her arms, and the baby began to cry at the jostling. A 
slight confusion resulted, under cover of which the 
stranger gained the desk. 

The priest, looking up from his writing, asked some- 
thing in Italian, which the Englishman took to be an 
inguiry for his name, and he answered, “ Dayis.” The 

riest, after writing the name, turned to the woman with 
Bre baby, and, ne the child in his arms, held it over 
a font which the Englishman until then had not noticed. 

Dipping his hands in the water and placing them on 
the child's head, the priest began a curious jargon of 
Italian phrases, in which the astonished Davis caught 
the sound of his own good English name, and saw with 
dismay, as he turned and fied, that he had given his 
name to the priest as godfather to the child. 


OI 
COSTLY DIMPLES. 


A BEAUTIFIER WHO 


CAN MAKE ONE IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. 


Can you really make a dimple in twenty minutes?” 
a P.W. man asked the “ doctor” who has been notifying 
society ladies of his ability to make three dimples an 
hour at £1 a dimple. It was « brick building in K—— 
Street, and the doctor was a very polite man. 

“Dimples? Oh, yes, xy easily and without pain, 
Tassure you. Now, for making a dimple in a chin such 
as yours, when one is already sta: by Nature, the 
operation is ve 
incjsion where the natural dimple is beginning to show, 
cover the place with some prepared 2 ter, and then 
treat with electricity for two or three days, and wher at 
the end of that time the tad is removed, a perfect, 
handsome dimple will be found. 

“The treatment where a dimple in the cheek is 
desired is different only as regards the operation, but on 
account of almost constant movement of the muscles 
the healing is a little slower and requires more frequent 
treatment with electricity, which costs £2 instead of £1. 
Yes, I make a good muny dimples.” 

The “ doctor” explained that nose-straightening went 
with dimple-making, just as hair-cutting went with 
shaving, and the business also included mouth 
ens ing. He remarked that any one coming into the 
world blessed with a turn-up nose or a large mouth was 
not, in this age of progress, excusable for letting it 
remain in its deformed state. He could reduce the 
mouth from a large size to the merest rosebud, or 
a a retroussé nose until it looked severely 
© 


It is an interestin 
Isobel Handbooks,” 
added. Price 1s. 2d. post free. 


hundreds of cities, towns, and villages built on swelling’ 


In his hurry he pushed aside a woman with a baby in 


simple indeed. I just make a slight’ 


fact that ladies everywhere are talking about 
e@ recipes are arranged in alphabetical order, 


IPPLEMENT ro PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A MAN-EATING TREE. 
Far in the interior of M: dwells the remnant 
of the tribe of the Mkodes, a diminutive race of primi- 
tive people. These aboriginals never exceed four feet 
eight inches in height, and have no other religion than 
the worship of the serpent-tree. Near where the 
Mkodes live in caverns the serpent-tree, hidden in what 
ry wer to be impenetrable forest, awaits its victims. 
When these superstitious little folk wish to banish 
some evil or court some favour they assemble here, 
dancing and singing round the verdant object of their 
worship. 
The trunk of this tree resembles a pineapple in shape, 
is about eight feet high, black, and as lent as iron. 
From the top of the cone eight leaves hang to the 


ground. These are about twelve feet long, three feet 
wide, very thick, and end in sharp points. Stout thorns 
cover the inner side. The top of the cone is white, 
round, and from afar looks like a small dinner-plate 
turned down on a larger one. 

This larger “plate” contains a clear, viscous liquid, 
known to possess exceedingly intoxicating and soporific 
properties. Just below it extend six green and hairy 
shoots, about eight feet long, and sharp-poimted. Above 
these, from between the two “ plates,” six white, plume- 
like tendrils rise vertically about six feet. They are in 
constant motion, shooting and twisting about with be- 
wildering rapidity. The faint hissing. neise thereby 
produced strengthens the illusion that these tendrils 
are snakes performing a hideous dance. 

Wilder and wilder grows the dance of the natives 
round the tree, wilder and wilder sounds the chant. 
Finally, the savages, with a rush, surround one of the 
females, and at the point of the wicked javelines force 
her to mount to the top of the tree. There she sits, 
terror-stricken. The mob yells: “ Drink! Drink!” 
In desperation the unfortunate victim at last poocpa 
some of the fatal liquid with the hollow of her ri 
drinks it, and jumps to her feet, shouting and ges- 
ticulating wildly among the vicious snaky tendrils. 

One of the tendrils coils round her neck, others wind 
round her arms and legs. The woman gives vent to 
horrible shrieks and demoniacal laughter. While her 
struggles already grow fainter and fainter, the horizontal 
hairy shoots suddenly rise up one by one, like great 
green snakes, and twine themselves with relentless force 
about her. . 

The woman struggles no longer. Now, almost 
incredible, the eight monster leaves raise their tips from 
the ground; they rise higher and higher, until they 
inclose the victim as in a case of iron; they press 
closer and closer, wntil they hold their lifeless victim in 
tight embrace. 


Wire: “George, what did you mean last night 
by standing up in bed and yelling like an Indian ?” 

George: “ What did I a. 

Wife: “You yelled: ‘She wins bya neck!’ Then 
you slapped me on the back, and tore up the pillow- 
cases into small pieces; Explain yourself. 

George (who has been to the races): “Iwas dream- 
ing that I was at a church bazaar, and had won a neck- 


lace for you.” 

: Wife: “Poor man! How much you must think of 
me! 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO EARN 


* £1LOO,"7. & 
Collect as many Coupons as you can from 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
SHORT STORIES, 
auD TEE STORY TELLER, 


and keep them for the present. Fall particulars 

of what to do with them appeared in the last issue 

of P.W. The P.W. Coupon fs at the right-hand 
top corner of the first page of cover. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1, 1891. 


A REDEEMING FEATURE. 


A: “My dwelling is bounded on the north by «:; 
works, on the south by somedndiarubber works, on tho 
west by a vinegar manufactory. and on the east ly 4 
glue-boiling establishment.” 

B: « A nice neighbourhood, I must say.” 

A: “Quite so; but it has one advantage. I ci 
always tell which way the wind blows without looking 
the wenthercock.” 


sa ae a gene = 2. 
PAINTING BY MACHINERY. 


PaINTING by machinery is now an seats fit, 
and in connection with a great iron railway bridy... 
recently built in America, the principle has been carri:.{ 
out with the greatest success. 

Of course the invention only applies a3 yet to th» 
painting of walls, buildings, railway luggage vans, and 
other inartistically decorated pieces of work; but. in 
re; to these, it is said to save large sume in time and 
labour. No brush is used, but the paint is distribute. 
by means of a spraying nozzle and a hose, compress 
air serving as the force. The only drawhack—but thi- 
is reckoned a slight one—is that a certain amount «f 
waste paint occurs in the spraying process. 

It is well known that the cheap oil-paintings to | 
found in small shops, are painted on a sort of co-oper:- 
tive principle, one workman giving a daub here, anil 
another man, to whom this so-called picture has heen 
passed, giving one there, and so on. 

The inventor of the spraying machine spoken of aloe 
declares that he has an invention on hand whereby these 
cheap oil-paintings can be “sprayed” by the thousand, 
and he has lately, to the dealers in such articles, sub- 
mitted specimens which are declared to be quite equil 
to the hand-painted ones. For artistic reasons, it is a 
pity if this is the case. 


a Se 
ENORMOUS SAUSAGES. 


THE revival of trade after the long stagnation whic: 
followed in the wake of the crusades, was respon- 
sible for many fantastic procession freaks in the larger 
towns of Western Europe. For instance, we are 
told that in the Councillor’s procession, which took 
pisces at Nuremberg in 1487, the bakers of the town ev- 

ibited a loaf of bread weighing 1,141 pounds, and thit 
in the same procession a cheesemdker exhibited « 
“star-shaped cheese which put three horses on their 
mettle. a pull it through the streets mounted on 1 


ly : 

The old account further says that this bread an! 
cheese, which was distributed free of charge among thi 
merry-makers, “was dinner sufficient for csiwande of 
3,000 ns.” ; 

In the New Year's procession at Konisberg, in 1555. 
a bologna sausage exhibited by the “ hutchermen” w:- 
622 feet in length, and was carried on the shoulders «tf 
sixty-seven men and boys. The one exhibited in tlic 
same city in the year 1583 was over 1,600 feet in lengt!.. 
and weighed 434 pa But the giant of all sausage.. 
and perhaps the largest thing of the kind ever mace, 
was exhibited by the Konisberg butchers on New Yeur'’- 
Day in 1601, when they paraded the streets with a }0- 
logna me three-quarters of a mile in length, «and 
iE td 2,000 pounds. It was carried on the shoulder- 
of 187 men, the first and last in the column each havin: 
it wound round their necks. 


46. 


WHY NOT ARM SOLDIERS WITH 
PISTOLS 7? : 


Let us fancy two soldiers in the mounted servic. 
eeny brave, one thoroughly trained to handle tl 
sabre, and the other an accomplished revolver shi". 
Station them one hwmdred yards apart and let them 
advance towards each other at any gait with hostil: 
intent. Can anyone for an instant but one resu!! 
—the man with the sabre would be destroyed before |i 
could arrive within striking distance of his enemy arm! 
with the revolver. 

Suppoee instead of selecting two men we made tli 
summer ten, twenty, or one thousand. Is there an) 
reasonable ground to suppose the result would diff: 
materially in illustrating the superiority of the revol\e: 
over the sabre ? 

To exemplify this in another form. Let us suppos" 
that a sabre cut over the head or a thrust through the 
body is equal to a wound from a revolver bullet, and fur 
the sake of the argument we will allow the man wit! 
the sabre to arrive within ten feet of his enemy wit!: 
the revolver. 

* We will assume that ten seconds are required for « 
sabreur to successfully carve one man and ¢’t 
within striking distance, about 34ft. or 4ft. of another. 

We know that it is a very ordinary feat for a goo 
revolver shot, mounted, to fire five shots in five seconi- 
and hit the size of a man time, at a distance of ten 
feet, and this with his horse at full speed. . 

The reverence with which we cling to arms ancient 
might well make a wise soldier were its effects 
not so pernicious as sometimes to make a good soldier 
weep. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS in book form, the second volume of ‘ The 
and a short appendix of simple h 


ousehold remedies has been 
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SUPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
MODEL GOST UME 


7 PAYS YO PURGHASE YOUR GISTUMES OF POST, ALWAYS PROVIDED YOU BUY THEM 
DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FIRM OF COSTUME MANUFACTURERS iff THE WORLD. 


heactories, Where aver 1,000 wellupaiil Worcs & Cut, Well Made Throughcut, and Beautifully Finishod in John Noble's own 


HN Mine 1 ‘5 are employed under the Strictest Conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


are the Originators and actuad Manifurturora ofthe Jihn Noble Model ¢ lostanes, and regret they must 
OBSERVE ChLOGEL 


. SMrongly Cautior Caution the Public against the Unseruputous Imitati 
pea Dekh e EL  e 
Money Value, and Intenaiie gpurchasers:ar 
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THE STV1_E, CUT, MAKE, ANDO FINISH of th 
nothing in the World to: equal the Join out aap FEL CUSTUMES fer ot there are many, but there ts absolutely 
le “ODEL 3 for Stylish Appowance, Durabi:l ad actual 
«vasked to remember that these'garments are gunreartewd: -aouaiutety without any sweating of the Workers. 


“We: Model: 411. “Wa Model 410. 


“WH Model 402: The John Noble 


A Smarily-cut Design 


In the Jéhn Noble (veviov 
aa Os consisting: of- Full 
t 


A New Blouse Mode 


prvoheam wor ere ons that are ecing ig made of the present and 
other Designs, 

“Wa Model. 400. 
Wj eens 


sdanicas.ccimias COMPLETE CAPE 


Skirt; protected at Sévnee'® In the John Noble Cheviot Thevery Lote Double CuSTUME 
the hem with. an insido “ils Serge, consistirg of qracefully- » Oape is Lined through 
TENS facing of same material; cut full-width Skirt, and very with all-Wool Cloth of coutrast- ‘ta neste 1? 1D the Jobu Noble Cheviot 
alee Fait BRase Stylish Biouse trim- te Ue Shadeaud trimined tester Se e, comprising Fasliouable 
Bodice (which med at the -Collar, i] Praek Astra han. let «Cape, lined 
may be worn in- 10 6 Front aud Sleeve 14'9 Vory Smart Bodice 3 * Sires bh, and 
side or ontside with detacharle fit- pleated into want, , trimmed revers and s 
skirt? withstand. tings of a contrasting vith inserted Tisereed! Vers of large buttons; also 
up Vollar aud Wids Fashion- shade of Fine Serge. The Sad- nising ahaaee, outlined well - cut stylish ; 
ahlo Slee es, Saddle and dle and Slovten are Lined. Astrachan and finished git mesn Bodice, trimmed en suite, and 
Sleeves- [ved Priee only Price, only 4:9. 9 complete. battous, The wide Godet Start full Godet Skirt trimmed from 
10/6 complete. Packed in Packed iu box, au semt carriage is quite plain. Price only 366 waist to match Cape. Price 


box, aud sunt carriage paid, paid, for 9d. cxtra 


for 9d. extra. 


Model lode} 374. Model 418. z= Model 414. mz 
MBROIDERED TUE JOHN NONLE i THE JOWUN NOBLE 
COSTUME. Half-Guinea Costume ue hil 
Tn the Joan Hobie le ae ae OUT-DBOR SUIT 
Berse, cousisting of wide exceedingly sinurt im in 5 Se) 
dieu Skirt and smart the Jobn Noble Cheviot Serge, < t 0 en Coat Costume 
Podive, the front of which is connistimg of wide Gcdet Skirt, Cousisting of Open Coat and 
very fre Fonls J “oth belt, also very iS by wide Gedet Costume Skirt, 
nyeeluboriely neat Bodice, with Fivaeie | tailor-made, in the Made in the John Noble 
ee iorod with ?1 . fall front and broad Cr) John Noble Cheviot — Serge, and consist- 
wautiful bold silk bos pleat = down ‘ 3 Waist- . plain tal 
im, Colours: centre, trimmed beld coat of New Fancy aed ‘odet se 
Mine with White or Helio, silk cord, end three larzo Spot Vesting in and well cut Out- 
rent cm broidered black silk; buttons; Collar aul Cuffs be door Jacket, latest 
Browa with Fawn, front em- Enishel silk cord; saddle and style, with 
broidered brown silk; und sleeves lived. Price only 10:6 corners, a Fevers, and 
Navy or Myrtle, with Cardi- compteta, Packed iu box, aud decp collar and Ia) 2 1s, ws apecally designed to f 
pal, frontenbroilered black sent carriage paid, for 9d. extra. Ragby siceves ard. fastened or open. Price com- rf 
ith. Price only atje. Skit ouly, as sketch, can bo Price only 21/- comp! { 


ked in box, and sent 
arriage paid, for 9d. extra. 


& Ws Vorel4i. 


LADS: =? ¥"ALKING 
COSTUME 


Inthe Jou Noliet heviot Serge, 
consisting « f new Russian toivr- 
iade Bedice aad wide Godet 

Skirt. Bodice has pointed saddle- 


supplied for § 6, carriage Gd. 
extra. 


“et Model 41 


Jane ® 
fay? oe 


= 


In the John Noble 


coast aud wide 
Skirt, supplied in 
following colou 


Brown. Fawn or G: 
with Waistcoat i 


tack, three double box 
ral 
Skirt ofectively 
trimmed, aizx rows ©: 
trimnwd to match. Price oly 
2i/-complete Pucked in vs, 


Icats in front and new 

ull sleeves, Hem of 

silk taitor stiteitins, collar, 
cuffs, and ede of Bodice 
aud seul carrimge: pail, for 9d. 
extra. 


Mouel 412, 


Mode! 424. 
LADIES’ 
COSTUME SKIRT, 


Extra wide Godct shape, 


-_ 
STYLISH HICH-CLASS 
DESIGN 


Tn the John Noblo Cheviot Se 
cut in scientide manner poate 
latest improved modo!, and con- 


in the John Noblo 
Cheviot Serge, trinmed 
nt round with threu 


sisting of wide Godet raduated rows 
Cajr, trimmed Black of fancy military 
Moire Silk and large Desde Wuist- 
pray fate pastomss git! of own 


nate and tho 
bem is protected witha ffs 
deep inside facing of the 


ay phen en “pa aud fall 
Godt Skirt with side panels of 


the S Sy bial, buttons. Price same. Price complete, 

fon an ©, only 38/6 Packed in only 9/6. Packed in bor, 
hos, und sent carriage paid, for and rent carriage paid, 
91, xtra, for 6d. extra. 


“Wa Model 427. 


YOUNG LADIES’ 


“We Model 428. 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
FASHIONABLE 
COSTUME. 


In the John Noble Ciieviot | 


mili braid, centre 
ag buttons, 


ard buttoun en suite, 
Lengths: 35 38 42 


: in > yy 
Lengths: 89° S8* 43° 46 50{us. Yiee Seeaice 


Price: 7/7 8/qto/+-11/% 13/6 each 
The lengths state! ave from:top of 
neckband to bottem. of skirt in 
frout. Lie ye i box. and’ sent 
carriage paad. f etre 


THE JOHN NOBLE 15 


ANOGKABOUT FROCKS: 


ls are indisputably thensest 


cxtra. 


Moder 433. 


GIRL'S or eld he COSTUME 


A 


ede 1 faved e FROM 
ronghl swell we Fonte The Skirt is attached 
fore eet UE Scale le 
ead meiusrim: as 
a sleeves, and pocke err “ tration, with White Russia Braid. 
engths; 21 24 2 83 SGius. ‘Lengthy: 2 ns. 
Price i 1/6 2/e 26 2 Xo ape: each) ae 6! So7le 8/e cach, 
Price 4/6 gi gi each. Vr pie 10! each, 
Postage 4/e Bi- 5i Packed in bor, and sont carriage 
cueths aro ro from ton o ne Mite nca tromitaip ot nsckiandite 
wiene of ete hats neckband to Hoe chet ete 2 nec 


N.B.—The ae stock sizes of the Ladies’ Costumes all fit any figure u) 

caret po LOUR ‘Any of the above Costumes can be supplied in lack, Na’ 
ul Be pete “ig "Mod number of the Design required, alco colour of material, and pest all ‘ore 

he Above Be s can also be made xyweciul'y to omer in the John Ne ‘ble Amazon Cloth, 


PARISIAN COAT 
COSTUME 


consisting of fashionablo Open 
Coat, Doubdle-breasted Waist- 


viz :— Black, Navy, 


or darker shide 
27°6 the complete costuaen 
Packed iu box, and sent carriage 
paid, ford. extrm 


In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
with lined Bodice, triurmed 


skirt being ornamented at 
each side with fancy pocket 
and finished mihtary braid 


Leugtha are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt infront. I'acked in 
box, and sent carriage patd, for fd. 


complete. Packed in box, and 


only 25/- complete. Pu-ked 
sent carriage paid, for Yd. extra, 


in box, and sent carriage paid, 
for 9d. extra. 


fete only 10/6. Packed in 
carriage 


Pack in box, and sent paid, fur 


cayriaze = for 9d. extra. 
“WO Modo! 404. 


STYLISH EMBROIDERED 
COSTUMES 


In the John Noblo Cheviot 
Serge, comprising very Smart 


Bias Bodice, full wide Goidet 
Skirt with Eiffel Tower beit 
attached, which ex- 

throat, and is 16/6 
pretuily embroi- 
ered with silk in 
cnifs trimmed en suite. Price 
<6 6 complete. Pucked in box, 
aud sent carriage paid, for Od. 


tends from waist to 
harmonising shade ; collar unc 
extra. 


x, and 


83 


“Wa Model 415. 


THE JOHN NOBLE 
POPULAR SUIT 


For Ladies, made in the John 
Noble Cheviot Serge. ‘The suit 


Cheviot Serge, 


ed 
iow 


the 
rs, 


rey, 


n self; light>r 


consists of newest shape Opeu 
Coat with full sleeves, "fashion: 
able revers and pockets 
all finished tailor stitch- 
also gracefully cut ] b/. 
Godet Skirt, tailor 
stitched to match and 
Price 0 bound at extreme edge with 
dias between. Price complete 
only sg/. Packed iv box,aud sent 
FA carringe paid, for 9d. extra. 
> 


Model 423. 


LADIES 
COSTUME SKIRT, 


New wide Godet 
shape, in the John 
Noble a Serge, 


iva 8/9 


Model 403. 


A SMART 


iota ee 
by toy 
In the Jobn Noble Cheviot Serge. 
The extra wide Godet Skirt is 


effectively trimmed with bands of 
fine Volvetennt intwo 


row ~ ow 
fancy a 


widths. The Bodice 
aes el ig: Ft is mado in the ever 18/6 
black silk cord. popular Hoste 


style, with three bo 


inside facing of own and cuffs being trimmed to 
‘Ynaterink Pfice onty match the skirt. Price only 
Socomplete. Puskod 186 complete. Packed in box, 
im box, and semt car- and sent paid, for 9d. 
Tinge paid, for6d. extra oxtte. 


Wa Model 430. 


COSTUMES FOR 
YOUNG MAIDS 


“WE Model 428, 


YOUNG MISSES’ 
COSTUME 


COSTUME 


box- Fro In the John Noble In the John Noble From 
the . Cheviot Serge, with From Cheviot Serge, trimmed 
8/6 gene tilor collar, cuffs down the front of 
OPES und = Swisa belt of » Bodice, also the cutfa ° 
velveteen ; the bodice W ‘ve and collar and hem of 
fastens at the back, skirt, with Bias Velveteen. 
46 50 ins. L'gths: 83 38 42 50 ins. Lengths: 35 38 42 46 «50 ins, 


§2/- 13/6 cach Prico: 11/© 12/= *3,6 15, = 16/6 ea. 


Lergths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirtin front. Packed 
dn bus, aud sent carriage paid, for 
Od. extra, 


Price: 10'6 11/6 12/9 a 1§/9e2. 

Lengths-xre from top of neck- 
band to bottom of Skirt in front. 
Packed iu box, aud sent carriage 
paid, for. extra, 


Moces 436. 


THE JOON sOBLE TS 


REEFER OUTFIT. 


In Navy or Black John Noble Cheviot 


GIRL’S OVERALL 


In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 


Serge, consisting of double. rox with saddle topand fall Skirt, From 
bi et, ; trimmed b round Skirt, 

Votes zits buttons, anda Costume, 1 Collar, and Cutts An admira- 2 
with full round kiJted Skirt. blestylo forrough school wear. 


Levgths: 21 24 27 30inw Lengths:19 21 2 2 


30ins, 
afe 2/3 2/6 3/- 3/6 cach, 


Price: 6/t8 7/tr 96 st/eeach, Price: 
Lengths: 33 36ins. Lengths : 83 26ins. 
Price: 12/9 146 cach, Price: 4/= 4!6each. 


Postage €u. extra, 


Lengths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt in front. 


Postage 44d. uxtra. 


Leugths are from top of neckband 
to bottom of skirt in front. 


ie S8in, ronnd -s bust under arms, the skirts being 38, 40, and 42 inches long in frout. Larger or special sizes made to measure for 1s. 6d, Extra, 
rown, 


Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Electric-Blue, Buby, Dark Cinnamon, Fawn, or Grey. 
lera direct to Joun Nori Ltp, Brook Street Mills, Muuchester. 
avd ip the Jobn Noi le Home: spun, two delightful fabrice for Ladies’ better weur. Prices and full particulars on ap pications 


When ordering please be 


Patterns, nlzo Illustrated Book of the Serge and Fashion Sheets of numerous other designs in Ladirs am 


JOHN NO 


LChildren’s Costumes, ctc., sent Post Free to any reader of Pearson’s Wrex1y ou applentton 


ILE Lrp., BROOK STREET RiiLts, VIANCHESTER. 


A VALUABLE DOG. 


Frignp: “ Magnificent dog that.” 

Mr. Suburb: “Yes, he’s a splendid thoroughbred. 
I bought him for a watch-dog. Paid £100 for him.” 

Friend: ‘Well, he’s worth it—splendid animal! 

lendid! Finest I ever saw! But, by the way, what's 
this other dog for? He's amere mongrel. Fact is, he's 
@ common cur.” 

Mr. Suburb: “ Y—e—s. I had to get him to prevent 
the thoroughbred from being stolen.” 


— -———q3~+52—__—_ 
CITIES BUILT ON SHELLS. 


CERTAIN microscopic shells were so numerous at one 
riod of the world’s history, when the district round 
aria was under water, that they formed mountains by 
. settling down on the bottom of the sea. These shells, 
the only remains of the animals which inhabited them, 
are now quarried to build French towns. 

In other parts of the world not only are cities built of 
the stone formed of these tiny shells, but they stand 
on soil composed of the same material. In North 
America there are layers of closely compressed shells, 
each one almost invisible to the naked eye, which are as 
much us.20 feet thick. 

Berlin is built upon one of these beds of animalcule, 
more than 60 feet thick. It is said that 10,000 of the 
shells under Berlin would only pocuey the length of an 
inch, and the weight of each is hardly the millionth of a 
milligramme, a milligramme being 0154 of a grain. It 
muuld mystic no fewer than 1.111,500,000 to weigh a 
gramme, and every cubic foot of the soil on which Berlin 
is built contains 70 billions. 

Such soil, especially as mauy of the animalcule are 
alive, is wanting in stability, and collapses often occur. 
Limestone and chalk, also mainly composed of these 
substances, are extremely common, and there must be 


hundreds of cities, towns, and villages built on swelling’ 


downs which consist of nothing but such anima 
remains. 


————-o—____ — 
AN INVOLUNTARY SPONSOR. 


A PUSHING young Englishman, just home from a 
foreign trip, relates an amusing experience that he had 
in Rome. He was anxious to visit the Vatican, and, 
understanding that cards of admission were to be had at 
8t. Peter's, he hurried thither. 

a small crowd round a priest who sat writing 

his deak, he jamped to the copelusion that this was 

is man, and at‘once elbowed his way through the crowd. 

In his hurry he pushed aside a woman with a baby in 

her arms, and the baby began to cry at the jostling. A 

slight confusion resulted, under cover of which the 
stranger gained the desk. 

The priest, looking up from his writing, asked some- 
thing in Italian, which the Englishman took to be an 
inguiry for his name, and he answeréd, “ Dayis.” The 

nest, after writing the name, turned to the woman with 
Phe baby, and, py the child in his arms, held it over 
a font which the Englishman until then had not noticed. 

Dipping his hands in the water and placing them on 
the child's head, the priest began a curious Jargon of 
Italian phrases, in which the astonished Davis caught 
the sound of his own good English name, and saw with 
dismay, as he turned and fied, that he had given his 
name to the priest as godfather to the child. 


—_—r7ie__— 
COSTLY DIMPLES. 


A BEAUTIFIER WHO 


CAN MAKE ONE IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. 


“Can you really make a dimple in twenty minutes ?” 
a P.W. man asked the “ doctor” who has been notifying 
society ladies of his ability to make three dimples an 
hour at £1 a dimple. It was « brick building in K—— 
Street, and the doctor was a very polite man. 

“Dimples? Oh, yes, very easily and without pain, 
T assure you. Now, for making a dimple in a chin such 
as yours, when one is already started by Nature, the 
operation is very simple indeed. I just make a slight 
incjsion where the natural dimple is beginning to show, 
cover the place with some prepared ter, and then 
treat with electricity for two or three dave, and wher at 
the end of that time the plaster is removed, a perfect, 
handsome dimple will be fonnd. 

“The treatment where a dimple in the cheek is 
desired is different only as regards the operation, but on 
account of almost constant movement of the muscles 
the healing is a little slower and requires more frequent 
treatment with electricity, which costs £2 instead of £1. 
Yes, I make a good many dimples.” 

The “ doctor” explained that nose-straightening went 
with dimple-making, just as hair-cutting went with 
shaving, and the business also included mouth 
ensmalling. He remarked that any one coming into the 
world blessed with a turn-up nose or a large mouth was 
not, in this age of progress, excusable “Yor letting it 
remain in its deformed state. He could reduce the 
mouth from a large size to the merest rosebud, or 
= a retroussé nose until it looked severely 
oe . 


\ It is an peepeet ag 
Isobel Handbooks.” 
added. 


Pagel ped ladies Seize ners coh ee im 
are arran a 
Price 1s. 24. post freer iia 


UPPLEMENT To PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A MAN-EATING TREE. 


Far in the interior of rage. iene dwells the remnant 
of the tribe of the Mkodes, a diminutive race of primi- 
tive people. These aboriginals never exceed four feet 
eight inches in ew and have no other religion than 
the worship of the serpent-tree. Near where the 
Mkodes live in caverns the serpent-tree, hidden in what 
a rs to be impenetiable forest, awaits its victims. 
When these superstitious little folk wish to banish 
some evil or court some favour they assemble here, 
dancing and singing round the verdant object of their 
worship. 

The trunk of this tree resembles a pineapple in shape, 
is about eight feet high, black, and as teed as iron. 
From the top of the cone eight leaves hang to the 


ground. These are about twelve feet long, three feet 
wide, very thick, and end in sharp points. Stout thorns 
cover the inner side. The top of the cone is white, 
round, and from afar looks like a small dinner-plate 
turned down on a larger one. 

This larger “plate” contains a clear, viscous liquid, 
known to possess exceedingly intoxicating and soporific 
properties. Just below it extend six green and hairy 
shoots, about eight feet long, and sharp-pointed. Above 
these, from between the two “ plates,” six white, plume- 
like tendrils rise vertically about six feet. They are in 
constant motion, shooting and twisting about with be- 
wildering rapidity. The faint hissing. neise thereby 
produced strengthens the illusion that these tendrils 
are snakes performing a hideous dance. 

Wilder and wilder grows the dance of the natives 
round the tree, wilder and wilder sounds the chant. 
Finally, the savages, with a rush, surround one of the 
females, and at the point of the wicked javelines force 
her to mount to the top of the tree. There she sits, 
terror-stricken. The mob yells: “Drink! Drink!” 
In desperation the unfortunate victim at last scoops u 
some of the fatal liquid with the hollow of her ane 
drinks it, and jumps to her feet, shouting and ges- 
ticulating wildly among the vicious snaky tendrils, 

One of the tendrils coils round her neck, others wind 

round her arms and legs. The woman gives vent to 
horrible shrieks and demoniacal laughter. While her 
struggles already grow fainter and fainter, the horizontal 
hairy shoots scddenly rise up one by one, like great 
green snakes, and twine themselves with relentless force 
about her. : 
. The woman struggles no longer. Now, almost 
incredible, the eight monster leaves raise their tips from 
the ground; they rise higher and higher, until they 
inclose the victim as in a case of iron; they press 
closer and closer, until they hold their lifeless victim in 
tight embrace. 


— ee fo 


Wire: “George, what did you mean last night 
by standing es bed and yelling like an Indian ?” 

George: ‘ What did I say?” 

Wife: “You yelled: ‘She wins by a neck!’ Then 
you slapped me on the back, and tore up the pillow- 
cases into small pieces. Explain yourself. 

George (who has been to the races): “Iwas dream- 
ing that I was at a church bazaar, and had won a neck- 
lace for you.” 


- Wife: “Poor man! How much you must think of 
me!” 
IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO EARN 


* £LOO”7 &€ 


Collect as many Coupons as you can from 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
SHORT STORIES, 


STORY TELLER, 


and keep them for the present. Full particulars 

of what to do with them appeared in the last issue 

of P.W. The P.W. Coupon fs at the right-hand 
top corner of the first page of cover. 


AND THE 


about HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


order, and a short appendix of simple 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1, 1890. 


A REDEEMING FEATURE. 


A: “My dwelling is bounded on the north by us 
works, on the south by someindiarubber works, on tl. 
west by a vinegar manufactory, and on the east hy 4 
glue-boiling establishment.” 

B: “ A nice neighbourhood, I must say.” 

A: “Quite so; but it has one advantage. I ci; 
always tell which way the wind blows without looking « 
the weathercock.” 


eo a Pg 
PAINTING BY MACHINERY. 


PaINnTING by machinery is now an accomplished fit, 
and in connection with a great iron railway bridy... 
recently built in America, the principle has been carvi:..t 
out with the greatest success. 

Of course the invention only applies a3 yet to the 
painting of walls, buildings, railway luggage vans, and 
other inartistically decorated pieces of work; but. in 
regard to these, it is said to save large sume in time and 
Isboa, No brush is used, but the paint is distributed 
by means of a spraying nozzle and a hose, compress| 
air serving as the force. The only drawhack—but thi- 
is reckoned a slight one—is that a certain amount f 
waste paint occurs in the sproy nat process. 

It is well known that the cheap oil-paintings to | 
found in small shops, are painted on a sort of co-oper:- 
tive principle, one workman giving a daub here, ani 
another man, to whom this so-called picture has been 
passed, giving one there, and so on. 

The inventor of the spraying machine spoken of alsove 
declares that he has an invention on hand whereby these 
cheap oil-paintings can be “sprayed” by the thousand, 
and he has lately, to the dealers in such articles, sub- 
mitted specimens which are declared to be quite equil 
to the hand-painted ones. For artistic reasons, it is a 
pity if this is the case. 


————_—__»42—___ 
ENORMOUS SAUSAGES. 


THE revival of trade after the long stagnation whicli 
followed in the wake of the crusades, was respon- 
sible for many fantastic procession freaks in the larger 
towns of Western Europe. For instance, we are 
told that in the Councillor's procession, which took 
levers at Nuremberg in 1487, the bakers of the town ev- 

ibited a loaf of bread weighing 1,141 pounds, and thit 
in the same procession a cheesemaker exhibited « 
“star-shaped cheese which put three horses on their 
mettle ol pull it through the streets mounted on 1 


goodly dray. 

The old account further says that this bread an 
cheese, which was distributed free of charge among the 
merry-makers. “ was dinner sufficient for upwards ot 
3,000 n8.”” 

In the New Year's procession at Konisberg, in 155>. 
a bologna sausage exhibited by the “butchermen” wi: 
622 feet in length, and was carried on the shoulders of 
sixty-seven men and )o: The one exhibited in the 
same city in the year 1583 was over 1,600 feet in lengtl:. 
and weighed 434 pounds. But the giant of all sausage... 
and perhaps the Neueat thing of the kind ever male, 
was exhibited by the Konisberg butchers on New Year’- 
Day in 1601, when they paraded the streets with a }.- 
logna nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, «nd 
weighing 2,000 pounds. It was carried on the shoulder 
of 187 men, the first and last in the column each havin: 
it wound round their necks. 


+1 


WHY NOT ARM SOLDIERS WITH 
PISTOLS 7? : 


LET us fancy two soldiers in the mounted serviev. 

ually brave, one thoroughly trained to handle tl 
sabre, and the other an accomplished revolver shi! 
Station them one himdred yards apart and let them 
advance towards each other at any gait with hostil- 
intent. Can anyone foran instant expect but one rest! 
—the man with the sabre would be destroyed before |i 
could arrive within striking distance of his enemy arm! 
with the revolver. 

Suppoee instead of selecting two men we made tli 
aumibee ten, twenty, or one thousand. Is there in) 
reasonable ground to suppose the result would diff 
materially in illustrating the superiority of the revolve: 
over the sabre ? 

To exemplify this in another form. Let us suppo>" 
that a sabre cut over the head or a thrust through the 
body is equal to a wound from a revolver bullet, and fur 
the sake of the argument we will allow the man wit!: 
the sabre to arrive within ten feet of his enemy wit!. 
the revolver. 

* ‘We will assume that ten seconds are required fur « 
sabreur to successfully carve one man and ¢"t 
within striking distance, about 34ft. or 4ft. of another. 

We know that it is a very ordinary feat for a gu! 
revolver shot, mounted, to fire five shots in five second- 
and hit the size of a man every time, ata distance of te” 
feet, and this with his horse at full . ‘ 

The reverence with which we cling to arms ancient 
might well make a wise soldier laugh were its effects 
not so pernicious as sometimes to make a good soldier 
weep. 


in book form, the second volume of ‘ The 
household remedies has been 
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MODEL COSTUMES B 


RSON'S WEEK 


LY, 


Y POST. 


4% PAYS: YO PURGHASE YOUR GOSTUMES OF POST, ALWAYS PROVi2ED YOU BY THEM 


DIRECT FROM THE LARGEST FiKM 


OF COSTUME 


POS OO OOPS OS OS ESOS OED ECOOCESOETOOEDDETES 


The John Noble Model Costumes are Scientifically Cut, Well Made Throughcut, 
are employed under 


Factories, where over 1,060 well-paid workers 


OBSERVE CLOGELY 


Money Value, and Imtendils gpurctasersaronsked To remember. that 
“Za Model. 400. 


A Smarily-cut Design 


In the Jéhn Noble Chevio* 
serge, consisting of Full 


“We Model 402: 


A Hew Biouse Mode 


in’ Godet Skirt, protected nt fésat® In the John Noble Cheviot 
the hem. with. an insito wiles) Serge, consisting of qracefully- 
facirg of same material; cut full-width Skirt, and very 
alee ial Stylish Biouse trim- 
Bodice. (which med at the ‘Collar, I 
may be worn in- 10 6 Front and Sleeve 14 9 
side or ontside with detacharle fit- 7 
skirt? witivetand tings of n contrasting 
up Colliruud Wids Fashion. shade of Fine Serge. The Sad- 
ahlo Slee es, Saddle and dle and Slveves are Lined. 


Sleeves- LPuet/ Price onty 
10/6 complete. Packed in 
box, aud sunt carriage paid, 
for 9d, extra. 


Packed iu box, au! 


Price, only 14 2 complete. 
I seut carriage 
paid, for 9d. extra. 


iHodei 374. = 
TUE AOHN NOBLE 


Half-Guinea Costume 


An excealingly sinurt mode in 
the Jobn Noble Cheviot Serre, 


Model 408. i? 
EMBROIDERED 
COSTUME. 


Ta the Joan Nob!e Cheviot 
Serss, cousisting of wido 
tudes Skirt and smart 


Botice, the front of which is * ee couriatiag of wide Gedet Skirt, 
in very Se Foulds ay eegh | Vth belt, also secy 
Seiqeelabormicly — ¢ neat Bodice, with 
ahve terad with 71 s fall front and broad 
Venatifl bold silk 7 box pleat = down 
(oD Colours: cer.cre, trimmed yell 
Pick with White or Helio, silk cord, end three lane 
{-cut embroidered black silk; buttons; Collar aud Cuffs 


vel siik cord; sadde and 
sleeves lined. Price only 106 
comptetsr Packed in hos, aud 
seutecarriage paid, fier Ml. extra, 
Skut ouly, as sketch, can bo 
supplied for § 6, carringo 6d. 
extra, 


Brown with Fawn, fient em- 
broidered browu silk; and 
Navy or Myrtle, with Cardi- 
ual. fronten:broi lered black 
ela. Price only 2t/=. 
Tacked in box, and sent 


eoriage paid, for 9d. extra. 


WW “orel4y’. 


LADI: =” “'ALKING 
COSTUME 


Inthe Jouu Nolet neviot Serge, 
e consisting + f uew Russinn taivr- 
ying nude Bedice aad wide Gove! 


“wt Model 418; 


PARISIAN COAT 
COSTUME 


43 In the John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
“*consisting of fashionable Open 
Coat, Double-breasted Waist- 
coast aud wide Gcdet 
following colours, 276 
viz: — Black, Navy, 
Brown. Fawnor Grey, 
or darker shide, Pftce only ; 
276 the complete costume. 
Pacud iv box, and sent carriage 


Skirt, supplied in the 
with Waistcoat in self, light r 
paid, for Od. extrm 


Skirt. Bodice hes pointed caddle- 

Yack, threo double box 

Ieats in front and new 
ull slecves, Hem of 21 le 

Skirt cffeetively 

trimmed, rix rows cf 
silk taitor etitcbine, collar, 
cuffs, and edce of  Bndice 
trimme] to match. Price ovly 
aiecomplete Packed im Ws, 
aud seut carrmyge-)ai'l, for 9a. 

extra. 
z= 
i] 

STYLISH HIGH-CLASS 


Beovel $13, 


Mode 424. 
LADIES’) © 
COS' UME SKIRT, 


Extra wide Godct shape, 


in the John Noblo 
Cheviot Serge, trimmed 
nll round with threw 
graduated rows 


f fancy militar: 
Moire Silk and large 8 5 braid. a Vuist- 
raat nel full band of own 
"1 ice, taste- material,andthe oe ons 
trimmed ‘en suite, aud fall ma 


hem is protected with a 
deep inside facing of the 
same. Price complete, 
enly 96. Packed in bor, 
and rent carriage paid, 
for 6d. extra. 


kurt with side panels of 
trimmed, buttons. Price 
¢, only 38°6 = Packed in 


hos, und sent carriage pai 
ol. entra, ms paid, for 


“Wa Model 427. 


YOUNG LADIES COSTUME 


In the Jobn Noble Cheviot Serge, 
with lincd Bodice, trimmed 
military braid, centre box- FERom 
‘Ppreat and buttons, the 

/ skirt being ornamented at 

cach bide with fancy pocket 

and finished mihtary braid 

ard buttous en sutte, 

Lengths: 35 38 42 46 Sins, 
Trice: 869.6109 14'° 136 ach 
Levgths are from top cf nevkband 

to bottom of skirt infrout. Tacked in 

box, and sent carriage patd, for td. 
extra. 


“We Modei 428. 
YOUNG LADIES’ 
FASHIONABLE 
COSTUME. 


33 SH 43° 4 Wins. 
Thy 8 10/6 11/% 12/6 each 

The lengthe state! ave from:tep of 
< uneckband to bottum of skirt in 
Esge— frovt. Packed in boxy. and’ sent 
“a carriage paid. fore@. ..xtras 


THE JOHN NOKLE 


KNOCKABOUT FROCKS: 


For Girl are bi 

y themest 
purvelloug value ever offered, rpes 
faa, (horoughly well mae 
§. the John Noble{ Cheviot 


Mbder 433. = 


GIRL'S or BOY'S SAILOR COSTOHE 


Ta Navy or-Binck John Noble Cheviot 
Serre, consisting of a plain 
Skirt, Blouse, and Flannel 
Vest. The Skirt is attached 
‘to a Calise Bodice, aud the 


> teh 


Tre, with saddle 1 Costum oistrimared as illus- 
fl sleeves, and pocket’ tration, with White Russia Braid. 
eustha: 21 24 S6ius. *‘Lemsths: 19 4 2 ns. 
Pre: 6 a's 36 oe Se ep aa Prive: 419 516 6'3 7/- 8/2 cach. 
Pa pA tach ea at bene 
pon Fa Bi- si6 Packed in box, and sent carriage 
Te; 44d. oxtra. paid, for M1. extra, 
| tote Dgths arc from top of necktand to Leuzths are from top of neckband to 
“Om of skirt in front, bottom of skirt ia frost. 


‘Bfocomplete. Prekod 


MANUFACTURERS tf) THE WORLD. 


and Beautifully Finished in John Noble's own 
the Strictest Conditions of Sanitation and Cleanliness. 


ities, and regret they must 


ffations that are vetng made of the present and 


' : are the Originators and actuak Manufurtiurora ofthe Jihn Noble Madel Co: 
TD: Strongly “aution the Public against the Unseruputows Lied 
o Other Besiyns. 


ices <j OPO CCOCOO 00 OT0O0 00000000000 0000 000 0CC8 

-STMLE, CUT, MAKE, AND FINI 

nething in the Worid to: equad the: Juin mone ese: 
these: garments are guarantewd. 


Costumes. 


“We: Model. 411. 


A Unique High-ciass 


Design in the John Noble Chevict 
Serge, Thevery graceful Double 
Godet: Ca is Liued through 


we With ull. Wool Cloth of coutrust- 
ong 1G Shadeaud trunmed 

Maek Astra ban. 

Vory Smart Bosiice 

pleated into waist, 

with Vest of 

harmonising sbades, outlined 
_ Astrachan and finishe gilt mesa 
. buttous, The wide Godet Siar 
Lis quite plain. Price onty 366 

complete. Packed in box, and 
sent Carritge paid, for Yd. extra, 


inde} 418. rr y. 
THE JOUN NOBLE 
Consisting of Open Coat and 
wide Godet Costume Skirt, 
tailor-made, in the 
John Noble Cheviot 
Serge; also Waist- 21 / e 
coat of New Fancy 
Spot Vesting in 
shades to mutch Serge. Tho 
coat fits the figure to per- 
fection, and is made with 
decp collar and lappels, wide 
Bagby sleeves andéull basque. 
Price only 21t/- 
Packed in box, and sent 
cavriaze paid, for 9d. extra. 
“WI Modo! 404. 
In the Jehn Nobla Chariot 
seas Serce, comprising very Smart 
Jive Vodice, full wile Godet 
i Skirt with Eiffel Tower beit 
attached, which ex- 
tende from waist to 
throat, and is 6/ 
prewily embroi- 
dered with siik in 
harmonising shade; collar und 
cuifs trimmed en snite. Price 
16 6 complete. Pucked in box, 
and sent carriage paid, for 9d. 
extra. 


Modei 423. 
LADIES) 
COSTUME SKIRT, 


New wide Gorlet 


shape, in the John 
Noble Cheviot Sarge, 
trimmed one 
row of new 
fancy braid- 
edced gold 
silk cord, or 
black silk cord. The 
tkirt is protected at 
the hem with a broad 
inside facing of own 
rnaterink §Pftce only 


im box, and semt c.r- 


Tinge paid, for6d. extra 


Wa Model 430. 


COSTURES FOR 
YOUNG MAIDS 


In the John Noble 


chewiok Berge, with From 
Suuior collar, cuffs, 
ES ind Swiss belt of 
: velveteen ; the bodice 
fastens at the Lack. 
Weths: % 38 42 46 SOins. 


Price: 10 6 11'6 12.9 14/3 13'9e2, 

Loryths-are from ton «f neck. 
Land to bottom of Skirt in frort, 
Packed m box, and sent carriage 
paid, for 4. extra. 


SOUN SOBLE SF 


THE 


REEFER OUTFIT. 


In Navy or Black John Noble Cheviot 


Serge, consisting of double- 
breasted Réeter Jéckes, with 
wilt buttons, and a Costume, 
with fall round kilted Skirt. 
Lepeths: 21 28 2 30inw 
Price: 61t 718 96 1t’seach, 
Lengths: 33 S6ins. 
Price: 129 14 Ocach, 
Pustage ed. extra, 
TLensths are from top of necklind 
to bottum ul skirt in front. 


FROM 


Of Imitations there are many, but there ts absolutely 
CSSTUMs for Stylish Appcxrance, Durabiity, a d actual 
made: aosalutefy without any sweating of the Workers. 


“Wa Model 410. 
The John Noble 


Mode}! 314. 


COMPLETE CAPE 
COSTUME 
Rey! Berg Be es i. oe 
large buttons; also 25/- 
well-cut stylish 

waist to match Cape. Price 

only 25:- complete. Purked 
oz 

THE JOHN NOBLE 
gs pie all and cunsist- 
paige yen 10/6 
or open, 


win the Johu Noble Cheviot 
tbrough, and 

Bodice, trimmed en su:te, and 

in box, and sent carriage paid, 
ot or- 
be Godet Skirt 

neat 
tete only 10/6. Puckel in 


deka Rattle 

trimmed revers and 
ful Godet Skirt trimmed from 
for 9a. extra. 

Made in the Jokn Noble 

and wel! cut Out- 

z, and sent carriage paid, fur 
9d. extra. 


“Wa Model 415. 


THE JOHN NOBLE 
POPULAR SUIT 


For Ladies, made in the John 
YMRS Noble Cheviot Eerge. ‘ihe suit 
: consists of newest shape Open 
Coat with full sleeves, faslion- 
able revers and pockets ; 
all inished tailor stitch- 
ing; also gracefully cus 5 . 
Godet Skirt, tailor 
stitched to match and 
bound at estreme edge with 
bias between. Price complete 
only «g/. Packed in box, aud sent 
carriage paid, for 9d. extra. 
Ls 


Model 403. 


A SMART 
NORFOLK MODE 


In the John Noble Cheviot Serge. H 
The extra vide Godet Skirt is 

effectively trimmed with bands of ry 

fine Ve!vetecnintwo 

widt))s, The Bodice 

is mado in the ever 4 

popular Norfolk 

Bile, with three bor 

pleats back and front, the collar 

and cuffs being trimmed to /} 

imatcb the skirt. Price only Ne 

186 complete. Packed in box, = 

and sent carriage paid, for 9d, 

extra. 


“Wa Model 428, 


YOUNG MISSES’ 
COSTUME 


In the John Notte Frox 


Cheviot Serge, trimmed / 
11/- 


down the frent of 
Powe Bodue, also the cutfs 
‘remand collar and bem of 


skirt, with Bias Velvetcen. 
Leogths: 55 38) 42 «446 ©«(50 ins, 
Price: tt'= 12° 13,6 15,.+ 1668. 


Ler gths are from top of ueckband 
to bettom of okirt infront. Packed 
in bor, aud sent carriage paid, for 
Pd. extia. 


Mov e1 235. = 


GIRL’S OVERAL 


dn) the Joke Tae es Serge, 
with vadilie an 

trin:uied brat round eh ie 
Collar, und Cuffs. An admins. 2/- 
blest sie for roush schoo) wear. 

ina, 


Lengths:19 21 2 @ 


Prive: 2/© 2/3 216 3'° 3 Scach. 
Lereths:33 9 2sins. 
Price: 4's 4 60ach, 


Postage 44d. extra. 


Texcths are from tcp of neckband 
te hoitem of skirt in front. 


N.B.—The ordinary stock sizes of the Ladies’ Costumes all fit any figure Brito S8in, round the Lust ur.er arma, the skirts bein 23, 40, and 42 inches long ia frout. Larger or ~pecial sizes made to measure fur ts. 6d. Extra, 


«cf {P2LOURS.—Any of the above Costumes can be supplied in 


number cf the Desivn reyuircd, alvo ectour cf matesiil, and pest era direct tu dé 


Pats can alsy be mede special'y to or-cr iu the John Noble Amazon Ch th, ard iv the John dS 
‘atte Pas, also Hlustratcd Book ofthe Serge end Fashion Sveets cf cumerous otker des'eve iv Ladiss on 


it Lip, Brook Street Mills, Manchester. 
i’ Hom span, two de 
Lelaldren’s (éstumes, ete, 


tiul fibrics for Lacios’ tettur wo ar, 


lack, Navy, Brown, Myrtie, Bronze-Green, Electric-Blne, Ruby, Dark Cinnainon, Fawn, orGrey. When orleriig picase be 
all ord uN Neo 


Prices and full particulars ou 0} plication, 


rept Post Free to anv reader cof Peanson’s Wrexry on appheutton fo 


JOHN NOBLE Lrop., Brook STREcT Pitts, MANCHESTER. 


vr 


Sat ie animal 
a ee 


POPPIES 2,000 YEARS OLD. 


Tue extraordinary resuscitating power of light re-. 
ceived a very curious illustration a few years ago in the 
silver mines at Laurium. The mines had abandoned 
more than 2,090 years as unworkable, and consisted 
for the most part of “slag” produced by the workings 
A of the miners. 
¥ An enterprising Briton discovered that the mines 

mit contained plenty of silver, which could easily be 
4 removed by the superior modern appliances. 
Ss He discovered, however, something far more valuable 
ee than the silver, namely, some poppies of a species which 
Bie - had disap for twenty centuries, the seads of which 
had laid dormant bencath the slag for 2,000 years. 


Bett When the slag was removed to the furnace, the next 
‘ag visitor to the mine found theentire space covered witha 
: z most gorgeous show of poppies. 

> After their twenty centuries’ rest they had bloomed as 


vigorously as ever, without the aid of a single drop of 
a water or aay restorative other than the rays of the sun. 


g —_+1+___—. 
WHAT A DRINK OF WATER DID. 


-  f storm, his nts being away, 
Sh safely in bel.“ Now, Dicky,” she eaid, “ remember I 


s “ But how?” said Dick sceptically. 
a “T can,” she repeated; “and since you won't promise, 
J you naughty boy, I shall empty the bottle.” And she 
Bay did so, to the young reprobate’s consternation. 
mx, Tn the middle of the night the gable of the house was 
a blown down, and hed like thunder through the ceil- 
Bc ing of Master Dick’s room. As his aunt and the servants 


is rushed in a terrible sight met their gaze. The bed was 
iM atmost hidden by masses of bricks and masonry, the two 
8 iron feet at the head being driven completely through 

y the floor. With a shriek his aunt fell on her knees. 


“Oh, Dicky, poor Dicky!” she cried. “Ile’s been 
kille d. ” 


The words had hardly left her lips when there came a 
light, pattering m the bathroom, and as the 
turned there stood Dicky, his teeth chattering with col 
a candle in one hand ahd a full water bottle in the other. 
For a moment he oe the bed with its ton or two 


: of deb = then agg 73 with ni pedeate- 
sion, “ a — lared; “you t 
could tell if Yadid* - oo 


WOMEN AS GYMNASTs. 


It requires about two years’ constant practice before a 
- woman can do the routine of acts and their combinations 
with grace in the execution. Like the ballet girl the 
woman gymnast must keep constantly in practice, for 
she never realises how many muscles and joints and 
tendons she has until she begins to resume her work 
after a holiday and sete them all aching at once. Asa 
rule women im this profession are a very healthy and 
happy lot of individuals. get a J emg many bumps 
and bruises, and thé tender skin of their hands is pain- 
fully burned with the oy omy and they have to den 
themeelves something in the line of indigestible Sood. 
You can’t hang by your feet with a lump like lead in 
your stomach, and no hearty meals may be eaten before 
@ performance. 

e most serious permanent effects seem to be notice- 
able in the action of the heart owing to the nervous 
strain, and in the nerves of the eyes. It isn’t exactly 
nataral to hang by your feet or spin your body round 
like a wheel, and seems a while to 


they hear the band playing re eg per- 
trans- 


2 oot er see famous 
peototypes are, the “ Flyi een,” wh 
pont | ato trainin ng wien. ee child, and was ale 
more enty years for orming feats 

woul ene aitonpt 


% and in Azella, the first female trapezist who we 


appeared on the bar, the novelty of w ‘ormance 
and the grace and suppleness of whose der form 
unbounded tion and called forth a storm 

of applause from her audiences, and luced many 

~s imitators of her serial acts which in selves were 


there was Jeanne Price, who was the first to fly 
So bevnangit by. her 
is trick 


HOW WALL=PAPERS ARE MADE. 


Sreancz though it may seem, the old-fashioned 
method of stamping ig a 2 has not been altogether 
superseded by the more modern manner of printing the 
patterns by machinery, and the old hand-printed paper 
is still the most expensive and the most durable. 
Printing machines of to-day, however, are as interesting 
as they are ingenious, owing to the fact that the whole 
pattern is printed at one time, and not, as was formally 
the case, stamped as many times as there were colours 
in the design. . 

The most important firms have on their staff some of 
the best designing artiste of the day, as for instance, 
Mr. Charles Voysey, and Mr. Alfred Baker. These 
artista draw their designs on the same scale as the pat- 
tern eventuallyap before the public, the friezes being 
from ten and ohait to thirty inches in width, while the 

per iteelf is twenty-one inches wide. The art of 
Bees, of course, lies in obtaining the greatest effect 
with as few colours .as possible, for the greater the 
opie of colours the more expensive it is to produce 

e . 

at of the pa gees in this country are of 
English design, ails many of the vheaper kinds are 
planned abroad; even the Japanese wall-hangings are, 
with few exceptions, of English design and fetch 
exceedingly high prices on account of their marvellous 
beauty and wear. 


When the plan of a paper has been completed it is | 


handed over to the cutter, where it is carved in relief on 
sycamore rollers, one for each colour. 

The initia] process is to cover the surface of the paper 
with a level tone of colour, obtained by ing the 
“web” or roll of paper between a steel cylinder und a 
colour-saturated blanket. To insure an even surface of 
tone and texture, half-a. dozen brushes, varying in degrees 
of firmness, are mace to revolve upou the still damp 
substance. The webis then mechanically carried into the 
hot alleys or drying-rooms, at the end of which it is 
sprinkled with mica and re-rolled; and in order that the 
surface may take up asilky gloss it is passed between 
brushes which revolve seven times as fast as the paper 
in an opposite direction, thus rendering it fit for 
printing. ; 

It was owing to the courtesy of Messrs. Essex and Co., 
that I was enabled to visit one of the best establish- 
ments in the kingdom. These works contain a drying- 
room of about two hundred feet in length, heated 
throughout by nearly a thousand feet of steain piping, 
in which about five and a quarter million yards of paper 
are, on an average, dried during the year. 

The printing proper takes place in machines which 
are so constructed that they are able to print from one 
to sixteen colours simultaneously. The paper is passed 
partially round a cylinder ten feet in diameter, each 
roller, as it revolves, taking up the dump colour from an 
endless blanket and depositing it exactly in its place 
upon the pattern. The rollers are iced: according to 

¢ colours which they are to print, as for instance, if 
there were a dozen different colours in a pattern, in 
which a green overlaps a yellow, the latter would in all 
cheaper be printed by the first roller, while the 

ormer would be pinced upon the twelfth roller. 

In this way the yellow is allowed to purtially set 
before the second coat is applied. From the machine the 
per is os carried to the drying-room, where, 

ging in olds of ten feet, it is kept in motion until, 
on reaching a mechanical contrivance, it is run into 
small rolls of twelve yards each, ready forsale. It is 
only by some exceptional accident that any tear or 
blemish appears in these packets; should, however, 
any case occur that would render the packet unfit for 
sale, it is placed aside and the blemish rectified. 

In the case of the best papers each colour is supplied 
from pearwood blocks by hand. These blocks are 
dipped-in an elastic sieve, charged with wet tempera 
pigment, and care is taken to lay each block 
exactly in the right position upon the design, so that the 
various colours may “ ee or fit together. The 
size of these blocks is pted to the weight that the 
workman can easily raise with one hand, two feet square 
being about the limit. The blocks are of necessity very 
thick, and in many cases much weight is added from 
the fact that they are inlaid with copper, es ially with 
thin outlines, which, if made in wood, would not stand 
the wear and tear to which they are subjected during 
ace of printing. 

here “ flock” and gold or silver printing is required 

the design alone is printed in strong varnish. 
The flock (finely-cut lambs’ wool) is then sprinkled over 
the whole of the paper, thus it adheres to the wet 
varnish, and can easily be shaken from the non-sticky 
orcas In the making of mural-hangings, where the 
ign is required to stand out in relief, this process is 
repeated from four to ten times, the whole paper being 
then rolled to compress the flock. Paper La in this 
ead is most expensive, each piece costing from £1 


The so-called sanitary wall-papers are printed by 
machinery, the colours used, however, are dfterent in 
composition, and the printing rollers have the pattern 
engraved, and not, as in the ordi fashion, in relief. 
Each maker sets his own fashions, and at the present time 
@ severe Egyptian style is greatly in favour, although 
among the poorer classes preference is given to variety 
of colour and flowing designs. 


Home Notcs: the brighttst ladies’ paper. 1d. every Thursday. 


‘which is attached to an iron bar in the wall. 


age ee ee 


A DOG’S TRAVEL FOR ‘REVENGE, 


A GENTLEMAN was in the habit of driving from 
Bedford to London, and on these occasions he tux 
with him his favourite fox-terrier. On reaching S:, 
Albans he changed horses at an inn, and also left t!.6 
terrier until he returned. . 

The next morniny the yard dog of the inn, a mongr»! 
sheep-dog, was very jealous to find the stable occupir-1 
by our little terrier friend, and after sundry attew;:; 
to pick a quarrel, bit him rather severely. 

hen the stable boy looked for the terrier half.an. 
hour afterwards he was nowhere to be found, and, ‘1 
ite of inquiries, was neither seen nor heard anything : { 
all day; but imagine the surprise of evéryone when, :1 
the evening, he returned with a powerful bulldog, wi» 
soon settled our little friend's account with the yu... 
dog, leaving him more dead than alive. The fox-teri.r 
had trotted to his home in Bedford, and fetched k:s 
friend to fight it out for him. 


STARTLING THE CAPTAIN. 


THE captain of a certain large sailing vessel is pro. 
bably the most polite officer in the whole mercanti's 
service. He has, however, a great idea of his impor:. 
ance, and loses no opportunity of ng eee it upon |ii3 
crew. In particular, he insiste on being addressed «3 
“sir” by everyone on board. 

One day a new hand joined the ship, and a short tira 
after leaving harbour, being a seasoned old sult, he w..s 
intrusted with the wheel. e captain came up to hia, 
and put the usual question : 

as How's her head?” 

‘Nov’ nor’ by east,” answered the old tar. 

“ My man,” suavely expostulated the captain, ‘on this 
craft, when one of the crew speaks to me, he vives me 
title of respect; don’t you think you might do 80, too? 
Now, how’s her head?” 

“ Nor’ nor’ by east, I tell yer,” shouted the tar, dis. 
playing not a little irritation. 

“Come, I’m afraid you don’t quite understand mr.” 
responded the captain good-humouredly; “let 1.0 
relieve you at the wheel, and then do you take my placs 
and ask me the question. I will then show you ho» it 
should be answered.” 

They accordingly changed places. 

“* Ow’s er ‘ead ?” roared the tar. 

“ Nor’ nor’ by east, sir,” replied the captain with 
gentle emphasis on the “ sir.” 

“Then keep her so, my man, whilst I forvasd 
and hus a smoke,” was jhe startling rejoinder from ().3 
old reprobate, who culmly commenced to suit the act2 


to the word. 
———————-te—____. - 
PUNISHMENTS IN THE FRENCH 
ARM 


THE punishments in vogue in the French army are «t 
& very severe nature, more especially when it is cc. 
sidered that the men thus punished are not by arv 
means criminals, but only soldiers who have not behav»! 
so well as they might. These are deported to Alyiers 
under the name of * Camisards,” where they are enroliud 
in the compagnies de discipline. 

The men are farmed out to do work, and are all the 
time under the supervision of non-commissioned officers, 
who treat their inferiors with the greatest brutality. 

A common punishment is to keep them night and diy 
in a hole in the ground with perpend'cular wulls, so this 
escape is impossible. Scorching heat by day and cc! 1 
by night, with rations reduced to one-quarter of the: 
proper quantity, make the very common punishment cf 
the gargoule extremely trying. The im risoning «f 
men in the fombeauz, or regulation tents, which are only 
about two feet high is no rarity; and during their incar- 
ceration the prisoners receive no water nor wine nor 
coffee. A little meat and some bouillon is their soa 
nourishment during the day. 

But those who are punished with cells are incompar- 
ably worse off. They are never allowed under any cir- 
cumstances to leave the hole they are kept in either by 
day or night. They have no duties or work to pass the 
time, and only get some warm soup every second day, 
with a very limited quantity of water daily. 

This punishment is made still more severe by putting 
the men into irons on certain occasions. he delin- 
quent has two iron rings round his ankles, which are 
connected by an iron bar rather more than a foot in 
length, so that his legs form an isosceles triangle with 
it. He is forced to lie down on his face, and then his 
arms are chained on his back, whereupon he is put into 
his tombeau. He can only eat his soup like a dog, and 
if he wants to drink he must seize his bottle with hia 
teeth, and should he let the bottle fall his ration of water 
is lost for that day. 

Any complaints are at once stopped by a gag. Only 
quite omy « punishment was in use Tai the 
udine. The 


crapa: isoner’s hands and feet were chained 
together, and in this postare he was atren up on to an 
iron bar. The camisard is also in use. The soldier is 


has to stand in this position as long as eight da: 
able to lie down or No ae enything for int si 
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hat We Will do. 


We are prepared to supply Clergymen and Miniaters of any denomination with 
two Ting of Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, for teat amony ill-nowrished members of 
. vir congregations. j 

We are prepared to supply 50,000 Dainty Sample Tins per month to thé General | 
vnblic, gratis and post free—one sample only to each family or adult. 

We are prepared to pay the postage on all the foregoing, amounting to 

any hundreds of pounds. 


hink a Moment. 
Please treat us fairly. Writo for the samples in a genuine spirit. Ours 
1 business, not a philanthropic offer. In Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA we 
1s anarticlo which, from actual results achieved and from unimpeach- 
ible evidence, will sell on its merits if seen, tasted, andtested. Dr. TIBBLES’ 
.| COCOA is more—much more—than ordinary Cocoa. It has its own 
‘inet and pleasant flavour, and is theroforo neither sickly nor insipid 
. ordinary Cocoa. From this point of view alone it surpasses all other 
vas, tea, and food beverages. Dr. ‘TI BBLES’ VI-COCOA is more refresh- 
.. than a good cup of tea, whilst surpassing it a hundred-fold in nutritive 
ul tonie properties, 


and now let us tell you 
Why, in addition to the merits above named, De. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA has 
vilitional properties that no beverage nor food beverage has ever yet even 
tetended to have. Sinclair Cowper, Esq., M.D., says: “It is eminently 
suitable for delicate persons, and for those whose occupation entails much | 
hard work, physically and mentally.” W. B. Peebles, Esq., M.D., says: “ Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa had a very marked effect on a case of insomnia.” W. J. . 
leitch, Esq., M.D., says: “I can strongly recommend it to any persons suffering | 
| 


| cia Kola Nut. Fine Malt has the power to digest and neutralise starchy fuvd- 
| eon have soothing and tonio effect. Kula has its own distinct and remarkable properties 
I i TIBBLES spent years of research in the proper combination and proportiun of these 
| four nourishing component parts of Dk. TIBBLES’ VI-COCUA. The dietetic properties of 
! these ingredients are admitted by medical and scientific men to be of the very highest order. 
Whilst each of the four constituents has ita own especial value, yet the most prominent 
merits of Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA are indicated by the fact of it containiny 


The Wonderful Kola Nut. 


The beautiful rosc-red seeds of the African Kola Nut have simply 
marvellous properties. ‘l'ribes farthest from the sea positively pay for tho 
powdered Kola Nut with an equal weight of gold dust. Kola contains more 
caffeine than coffee, more theobromine than cacao, and more theine than tea. 
Kola is a stimulant and repairer of waste in wasting diseases; a powerful 
tonic to the digestive organs, thus avoiding dyspepsia. It cheers the spirits, 
banishes depression, and by its use insomnia may be avoided. Enables 
persons to undergo prolonged exertion without undue fatigue. To 
the delicate child, the laborious worker or the thinker seeking release 
frany Basia ty, Ds. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, with its admixture of Kola, is 
invaluable. 


‘‘The Lancet’’ says: 


“ VI-COCOA must be assiyned a place in the front rank of really valuable 
foods, since it is the embodiment of the numerous principles contained in 
ae Hops, Kola, and Cocoa... . of distinct value us a resturative and stimulating 


‘‘The Magazine of Medicine” says: 


“Dg. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA contains something of the active principles of Hops, 
. ~ as - distinct a proportion of fine Malt, that ita diastatic powers are not difficult 
emonstrate.”” 


‘This alone renders VI-COCOA an especially suitable beverage for invalids and 
children generally, and especially for dyspeptic persons.” 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and Qd. and 1/6 tins, of all Grocers, Chemists, & Stores. 
fa ce fe Ee A Dainty SAMPLE TIN of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, with Pamphlet, will be sent FREE and 


from indigestion and general debility.” A. Rowley Moody, Eaq., M.D, M.R.C.S., 
-aya: “It has the stimulating properties of a good tea, which the ordinary 
Cocoa Essences are wanting in.” 


hy is it so Valuable? | 


Dr. 'I'IBBLES’ VI-COCOA is prepared from the choicest Caracas Cocoa, combined 
with Extract of Malt, Extract of Hops, and a large percentage of the wonderful 


post paid, on application, if, when writing, you name Pearson’s Weekly. 


Address—DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA Ltd., 
Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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SILK HANDKERCHIEFS  }!s0veans' success awonc THB pear, )|~ "= mucin | GIVEN AWAY, 2iPctnt i | 


‘The Rev. E. J. SIL- —————— ~ 
SUITABLE FOR NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. VERTON, Specig)ist, i 
Having purchased 200,000 Pure White China " of Imperial Buildings, 
Silk Handkerchiefs at 60 per cent. below the @ Vaudgute Circus, Lon 
* | usual price, will forward the Half dozen fur 6 -, don, will be happy to 
i". carriage paid. ae fg gees 11. fs send fos book onthe They at once check the C 
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: THe Mopern “JUDGMENT OF Paris.” 


(PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889.) 


TWENTY 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


representing the consen- 
sus of opinion of more 
than 100 analysts and 
soapmakers, the chief ex- 
perts of the World. 


| ONLY 
| GOLD MEDAL 


ever awarded solely for 
toilet soap at any inter-~ 
1g national Exhibition in 
force the World. 


(RR RAID ORL om 


N.B.— Every Tablet of Pears’ Soap is kept at least Twelve Months before it is sold. This can be said 
ae of no other Soap in the World, and good soap, like good wine, improves with age. You may keep 
peer Pears’ Soap for twenty years in any climate, and it will never shrink. Every tablet will retain 
sie original shape, and every ball remain a perfect sphere—proof positive that there ts no 
shrinkage, and that they are old and well-matured., 
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a se TALE. 


@Needhams: 
Every Meal Made 
Attractive and Tempting ‘Polishing 


@ Paste | 


BY THE USE OF 


t 
. “As like as Eggs—women say so.’ 


Beas Conon, Brharaie iCute ring, | 
pywbere ‘maventors and Sole Manufacturers— 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 
London Office—St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C. 
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“Our Mail Order Dept. — 


Serves purchasers at a dis: ‘° 
as well as if they came t« ‘!° 
shop in person. 
Ladies are invited to write for a BO c 
PATTERNS, comprising a complete range ' 
latest specialities in 
ReITTENS Pha LS, 
NITTED UNDERWEAR, 
SHAWSWATER DRESS FABR °S: 


3, SeNt post: free on approva leg any address direc 


7 POWDER 


A delicious accompaniment to every Sweet 
_ Dish, Pudding, or Stewed Fruit—all the 
elf. year round. 
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NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 
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